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ANDREWS 

".  .  .  pUying 
Baeicher  baritom 
lor  i  yean . . ,  have 
yet  to  find  another 
baritone  with  such 
power  and  endur¬ 
ance.  " 


GEORGE 

WILLARD 

"Buetcher  '400' 
has  a  fine  smooth 
tone." 


GEORGE 

AURRY 

"Haven’t  had  so 
much  pleasure 
playing  a  sax  in 
years.  Buescher  is 
the  finest  made." 


ORIE 

AMODEO 

"AH  my  horns 
('400'  tenor,  alto, 
800  flute)  are 
Biieichers.  They're 
the  finest." 


CLARK 

GANDY 

"Both  Buescher 
alto  and  baritone 
are  good,  but  my 
first  love  it  the 
baritone  for  iti 
lone  and  depth.’ 


Twenty-two  successful  return  engagements  at  Chicago’s  beauti¬ 
ful  Trianon . . .  nationwide  network  broadcasts . . .  capacity  crowds  at  leading 
theaters  and  hotels ...  movie  shorts ...  over  50  popular  recordings. ..  yes, 
America’s  millions  truly  love  the  distinctive  sparkling  style  and  rhythms  of 
Lawrence  Welk  and  his  Champagne  Music. 

Next  time  you  hear  this  great  orchestra,  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  golden  mellow  tones  and  flawless  blending  of  the  saxophone  section. 
Several  of  these  artists  have  long  played  Bueschers  —  now  the  entire  section 
is  Buescher  equipped  —  and  the  band  goes  on  to  new  national  triumphs! 
Have  you  tried  a  Buescher  lately?  A  new  musical  thrill  awaits  you  at  your 
Buescher  dealers. 
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Michael  ft.  ftonco  of  Prince  Georges  County,  Maryland 

Although  Hyattsville  is  the  P.  O.,  the  work  and  the  enthusiasm  of  this  rising 
school  music  genius  embraces  the  entire,  largest,  fastest  growing  musically, 
county  in  the  state.  This  fall  Michael  Ronca  was  made  Supervisor  of  Bands  for 
all  the  100  schools  in  this  great  music  minded  county  which  geographically  is  a 
suburb  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  was  Director  Ronca's  good  fortune  to  study  at  East  Stroudsburg  State 
Teachers  CoHege,  from  which  he  graduated,  under  Arturo  Ungaro  a  pupil  of 
Toscannini.  From  this  valuable  experience  came  several  stepping  stone  Direc¬ 
torships  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  all  leading  up  to  his  present  post 
of  responsibility  and  enormous  opportunity.  All  along  the  route  the  press  has 
been  generous  with  its  praise  for  his  unusual  work,  and  behind  each  advanc¬ 
ing  step  he  has  left  a  fine  record  as  a  great  organizer  and  a  sensitive  band 
conductor. 

Michael  Ronca  is  a  man  of  the  old  school  who  believes  that  success  and  its 
reward  are  the  profit  of  hard  work.  Prom  his  birthplace  in  Roseto,  Pa.  his  name 
will  go  far  in  the  field  of  educational  school  music.  School  musicians  of  America 
applaud  this  man  for  his  fine  teaching  and  inspiring  leadership. 

CbtSL  Tyiakbuy, 
Cbmhica.7njuAkaL" 


-  On  the  Cover 

Didn’t  you  find  it  difficult  to 
get  past  those  young  smiling 
faces  on  the  cover.  It's  a  grand 
group  of  boys  who  make  up 
this  wonderful  band  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  School  in  An¬ 
dover,  Mass.  But  the  band  has 
vastly  more  than  personality. 
Its  fine  concerts  are  the  pride 
and  joy  of  the  community.  To 
Reverend  Brother  Loyola,  S.  C. 
goes  the  credit  for  the  fine 
musicianship  as  well  as  for  ibe 
fair  and  smiling  countenances. 
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Charting 


for  the 

FOOTBALL 

Band 


Formation  Perspective 

Last  month  we  studied  the  problem 
of  individual  placement  of  personnel 
in  regards  to  charting  formations. 
Now,  let  us  analyze  the  formation  it¬ 
self. 

Too  often  the  chart  maker  ignores 
audience  perspective  by  trying  to 
create  a  perfect  picture  on  his  chart. 
This  technique  is  not  sound,  for  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  that  all  forma¬ 
tions  must  be  elongated  from  front 
to  rear  before  the  audience  can  cor¬ 
rectly  visualize.  If  we  desire  to  create 
a  circle  on  a  football  held,  we  must 
chart  and  place  the  personnel  in  an 
oval  formation,  the  depth  being  greater 
than  the  width.  Only  by  such  chart¬ 
ing  technique,  can  we  hope  to  create 
a  true  *  formation  in  the  eyes  of  our 


audiences.  You  have  probably  seen 
photographs  of  band  formations  taken 
from  airplanes.  If  these  pictures 
looked  good  to  you,  you  can  be  sure 
that  the  audience  the  band  was  play¬ 
ing  for  suffered  immensely.  To  them 
the  formation  undoubtedly  appeared 
short  and  squat,  or  was  completely 
unreadable.  Accompanying  this  article 
is  a  picture  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Band  in  the  formation  of  a  skele¬ 
ton.  By  close  examination  of  the  held 
you  will  notice  that  the  head  of  the 
skeleton  occupies  the  middle  third 
and  the  leg^  the  reihaining  lower  third 
of  the  field.  The  end  result  was  a  very 
fine  formation  from  the  audience  point 
of  view.  If  a  true-to-nature  formation 
had  been  constructed  with  the  head 
being  half  as  long  as  the  body  and 
the  legs  longer  than  the  body,  the 


formation  would  have  been  a  failure. 
Likewise,  when  letters  are  charted 
this  same  depth  perspective  is  encoun¬ 
tered.  All  cross  bars  of  letters  such 
as  H,  A,  G  and  the  center  horizontals 
in  the  letters  F  and  B  should  be  low¬ 
ered  in  the  formation.  If  we  construct 
the  letter  H  with  vertical  legs  eleven 
men  high,  the  center  man  (No.  6) 
who  would  normally  be  the  point  on 
which  to  construct  a  horizontal  is  too 
high.  It  would  be  far  better  to  con¬ 
struct  the  cross  bar  on  either  the 
fourth  or  fifth  man  from  the  forma¬ 
tion’s  bottom.  The  height  of  the  men 
in  the  cross  bar  is  still  another  rea¬ 
son  for  lowering  the  bar.  Audience 
perspective  will  give  the  cross  bar 
the  depth  of  at  least  two  men  vertic¬ 
ally. 
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Being  the  Second  Hall  of  an  Article 
By  JC.  3buL 

Assistant  Director,  University  of  Michigan  Bands 

Ann  Arbor,  MJcftfgon 

Where  should  the  formation  be  lo-  gets  farther  away  the  height  angle  will  certainly  enjoy  his  band  pagean- 

cated  on  the  field?  He^e  again  we  en-  decreases.  Therefore,  whether  the  try.  Too  many  band  directors  insult 

counter  a  point  on  audience  perspec-  bleachers  are  high  or  loW,  the  forma-  the  intelligence  of  their  audiences  by 

tlve  which  is  commonly  misused  by  tion  will  be  more  easily  read  if  it  not  taking  their  visual  perspective  into 

most  bands.  Practically  all  bands  make  is  near  the  audience.  consideration  and  by  completely  ignor- 

a  majority  of  their  formations  in  the  It  is  the  author’s  belief  that  when  ing  their  Imagination.  When  we  real- 

center  of  the  field.  A  simple  experl-  the  problem  of  audience  perspective  ize  that  no  band  can  create  a  perfect 

ment  of  moving  the  formation  to  the  is  made  familiar  to  a  band  director  picture  of  any  object  but  can  merely 

side  lines  it  is  facing  will  quickly  he  will  not  longer  ask  the  question,  suggest  a  picture  as  does  a  cartoon, 

reveal  a  more  readible  picture.  This  how  can  he  make  good  formations  for  then  we  are  on  the  road  to  success, 

is  because  of  two  factors:  first,  the  pre-  low  bleachers?  With  the  aid  of  a  Keep  your  formations  simple,  keep 

vlously  explained  depth  perspective  good  charting  system  plus  the  proper  your  formations  large,  and  let  the 

and  second,  the  height  angle  from  the  suggestive  music  and  public  address  imagination  of  the  audience  do  the 

audience  to  the  band.  As  a  formation  system  announcements,  his  audiences  rest. 


An  aiampl*  of  audianca  parspacfiva.  Nofica  that  tha  haad  is  at  larga  as  tha  body  and  fha  lags  ara  only  ona-fhird  of  fha  anfira 

formation. 
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The 

TONES 

Bands  Get 


The  Editor  Sitooests  that  we  write 
on  the  subject  that  most  interested 
us.  To  state  such  a  topic  is  easy — 
to  solve  the  problems  it  presents,  not 
so  easy.  We  are  interested  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  fine  tone  in  our  band  per¬ 
formances. 

On  the  surface  this  appears  to  be 
a  fairly  obtainable  goal.  Not  simple, 
but  concrete  enough  to  enable  one 
to  set  his  sights  and  go  to  work  on 
it.  One  needs  mellow  clarinet  tones, 
round,  rich,  vibrant  horn  tones — and 
all  the  rest.  Given  the  conception  of 
what  is  needed,  and  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  get  it,  what  is  the  problem? 
The  problem  lies  in  the  above  adjec¬ 
tive  attached  to  clarinet  tone-melloic. 
Is  a  high  D  on  the  clarinet  mellow? 
It  doesn’t  fit  our  definition  of  that 
word. 

What  is  so  serious  about  that?  Noth¬ 
ing  much,  except  that  every  tune  writ¬ 
ten  or  arranged  for  band  keeps  its 
solo  clarinets  at  that  altitude  half 
of  the  time,  and  that  is  the  difficult 
phase  of  the  problem.  Suppose  that 
we  take  a  B  flat  chord  and  build  this 
mellow,  resonant,  rich  chord  with  a 
band.  If  we  know  the  meaning  of 
those  words  we  must  voice  the  clari¬ 
nets  so  that  the  top  one  is  not  higher 
than, 


with  flutes  on  octave  above.  Having 
done  that,  what  music  do  we  play? 
Our  band  uses  advanced  grades  of 
literature,  yet  can  anyone  And  even 
a  Grade  3  arrangement  that  does  not 
keep  the  top  clarinets  well  above  that 
note  most  of  the  time?  Maybe,  but 
our  arranging  class  this  Summer  spent 
weeks  examining  and  revoicing  Grade 
3  overtures  as  an  object  lesson,  and 


Mr.  it  tentitiv*  to  inttrumontal 

ton*.  To  produc*  tni*  mutical  qaal- 
ity  it  hit  pravailing  datira,  and 
though  hit  tightt  ar*  high  h*  aehiavat 
a  ratult  clotar  to  partaction  than  h* 
himtalf  raalizat. 


did  not  And  one  that  was  voiced  rea¬ 
sonably.  One  Grade  2  overture  had 
the  solo  clarinets  in  the  high  G  to  D 
register  about  two-thirds  of  the  time. 

We  have  tried  to  And  a  reason  for 
this  voicing.  Are  clarinets  supposed 
to  cover  the  violin  range?  Ridiculous 
and  impossible.  The  violin  still  has 
a  tone  on  high  C.  Is  a  band  supposed 
to  sound  squeaky,  shrill  and  penetrat¬ 
ing?  No  one  would  accuse  the  most 
careless  arranger  of  supporting  that 
aim.  Are  we  following  a  senseless. 


unconsidered  tradition  in  writing  fot 
bands?  Probably  this  is  the  answer, 
for  in  no  other  way  can  we  account 
for  the  continuation  of  this  silly  sit¬ 
uation. 

After  all,  such  thoughtless  tradi¬ 
tions  do  exist.  We  take  off  our  bats 
in  elevators  when  women  appear,  yet 
we  shove  them  back  on  our  heads 
when  we  reach  third  floor,  where 
many  more  women  are  present.  Isn’t 
it  just  possible  that  the  color  of  the 
clarinet  on  high  C  is  considered  about 
as  carefully  as  is  the  removing  of  a 
hat  in  an  elevator?  People  have  al¬ 
ways  done  it,  so  let’s  keep  it  up. 

What  do  we  propose-7-that  all  ar¬ 
rangers  change  their  styles  of  writ¬ 
ing  for  reeds?  For  our  money,  yes, 
with  the  feeling  that  we  have  more 
supporters  than  even  the  supporters 
themselves  realise.  We  simply  can’t 
believe  that  sensitive  ears  enjoy  clari¬ 
net  music  in  its  upper  register.  Rather 
they  tolerate  It  like  a  vaguely  aching 
tooth,  not  even  realising  at  times 
which  tooth  it  is  that  aches. 

The  question  of  competency  of  the 
players  has  much  to  do  with  it,  yet 
in  a  sense,  nothing.  Naturally  an  ac¬ 
complished  player  offends  less  in  the 
higher  register  than  does  an  amateur, 
yet  the  problem  is  much  more  basic. 
There  comes  a  place  in  the  register 
of  each  instrument  when  it  no  longer 
retains  its  principal  characteristics. 
On  the  radio,  a  high  trombone  can 
be  confused  with  a  low  trumpet,  a 
trombone  can  imitate  a  French  horn 
by  playing  in  its  high,  outer  positions. 


Ct^aUaA 

Ithaea  College 
Ithaca,  New  York 
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and  so  on.  This  is  not  important  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  means  that  instruments 
say  different  things  in  different  regis¬ 
ters.  We  hope  that  Dr.  Noelte,  of 
Northwestern,  would  not  mind  this 
reference  to  him,  but  once  in  a  class 
in  orchestration  he  defined,  in  adjec¬ 
tives,  the  effect  created  by  each  in¬ 
strument  as  it  traveled  through  its 
registers.  The  adjectives  were  mas¬ 
terpieces  in  critical  observation,  in 
demonstrating  that  each  instrument 
is  several  instruments,  as  different 
as  day  and  night,  depending  on  the 
pitch  of  the  tone.  Readers  wiU  say, 
“Of  course,  that’s  obvious,”  but  do 
our  arrangements  support  this  reali- 
laticn?  How  well  does  a  clarinet  high 
C  actually  blend  with  a  clarinet  E 
below  it?  In  Dr.  Noelte’s  demonstra¬ 
tion  work  the  color  of  the  tone  was 
the  important  consideration.  Before 
writing  a  note  for  an  instrument  he 
would  say,  “On  this  tone  the  clarinet 
is  mellow  or  dark — or  pentetrating.” 
Certainly  the  dominant  characteristic 
of  most  first  clarinet  parts  is  their 
penetrating  quality,  because  of  the 
register,  and  it  is  largely  because  of 
this  that  bands  sound  hard,  shrill, 
cheap,  and  are  tiring.  Even  rank 
amatuers  with  clarinets  do  not  offend 
so  much  when  they  are  in  a  reasonable 
register. 

But  does  this  restriction  of  range 
for  the  main  band  instruments  allow 
enough  scope  to  permit  freedom  -in 
arranging?  We  think  so.  After  all, 
a  range  of  two  octaves  and  over  is 
more  than  we  expect  of  voices,  and 
each  instrument  is  a  parallel  of  some 
voice.  Perhaps  if  the  clarinet  were 
considered  a  mezzo-soprano  instru¬ 


ment  rather  than  a  soprano  one  the  they  are  assigned  accompaniment 

writing  would  be  more  sensible.  If  we  parts  in  this  extreme  register,  and 

haven’t  any  soprano  voices  except  when  they  are  so  used  it  is  usually 

fiute  and  piccolo,  let’s  admit  it  rather  in  three  part  harmony.  This  is  an 

than  to  force  an  instrument  out  of  example: — 

range  and  to  spoil  its  beauty. 

Much  can  be  done  in  this  E-G  range 
anyway.  Recently  we  have  been  re¬ 
arranging  some  old  military  band 
numbers  for  a  publisher.  One  of  the 
principal  alterations  has  been  to  drag 
the  first  clarinets  out  of  the  sky,  leav¬ 
ing  the  fiute  in  the  high  register.  It 
seems  that  the  effect  is  good.  Maybe 
the  clarinets  can’t  be  heard  a  mile 
away  at  all  times,  but  who  cares? 

Lighter  background  voicing  usually 
takes  care  of  this  anyway.  Why  must 
clarinet  sections  always  be  obliged 
to  sound  out  over  a  full  choir  of  cor¬ 
nets  an  octave  below? 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  high 
register  melodies  can  be  handled  with 
taste,  in  our  opinion.  Ideally,  they 
can  be  assigned  to  fiute,  or  fiute  and 
piccolo  when  brilliance  is  desired,  and 
supported  by  clarinets  in  the  octave. 

Next,  they  can  be  given  to  solo  clari¬ 
nets  and  fiutes  in  the  high  register  if 
they  are  supported  in  the  lower  octave 
by  second  and  third  clarinets.  In  this 
instance  the  high  clarinet  borrows 
some  of  the  richness  of  the  lower 
clarinets.  But — high  register  harmoni¬ 
zation  of  clarinets  will  always  sound 
thin,  shriil  and  .penetrating.  Phiilp 
Lang  employs  the  octave  writing  of 
woodwinds  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  excellent  results,  but  many  writ¬ 
ers  do  not  seem  to  use  it. 

So  far  we  have  been  speaking  only 
of  the  top  clarinets  as  melody  instru¬ 
ments.  They  have  another  use  that 
is  far  more  hideous  than  their  ap¬ 
pointment  as  tune  carriers.  Often 


There  seems  to  be  no  musical  justi¬ 
fication  for  it,  yet  such  voicing  occurs 
in  nearly  every  medium  grade  over¬ 
ture.  The  finest  players  could  not 
help  distracting  from  a  middle  or  low 
register  melody  line  with  such  parts. 
Here  again  it  would  seem  that  a  tra¬ 
dition  is  being  followed,  for  surely  it 
cannot  be  by  design.  If  the  above  ac¬ 
companiment  were  voiced  an  octave — 
or  even  two  octaves  lower,  nothing 
would  be  lost  in  the  value  of  the 
music.  It  Is  designed  to  produce 
rhythm,  not  melody.  It  should  be  felt, 
not  heard.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  writing  the  accompaniment  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  melody  range,  if 
the  two  are  not  played  by  like  instru¬ 
ments.  Certainly  this  accompaniment 
would  be  less  offensive  the  less  it  was 
heard,  and  that  means  putting  it  in 
the  low  treble  register. 

So  ends  the  plea  to  writers  that 
bands  be  allowed  to  do  most  often 
what  they  can  do  best.  Let  us  allow 
clarinets  to  sound  like  musical  instru¬ 
ments  rather  than  like  steam  whistles. 
Of  course  clarinets  can  and  must  play 
higher  than  G — but  the  effect  should 
be  spaced,  like  murders  in  the  currect 
mystery  story. 
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Under  Mr.  Beeler's  direction  the  bend  of  Itkece  College  het  extended  its  feme  fer  beyond  its  state  boundaries  end  is  regarded  by 

college  and  university  Bandmasters  as  one  of  America's  best. 


RELAX! 

£if.  lOillahd.  CL 

Formerly  Asst,  Prof,  of  Instrumental  Music 

Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois 


Mr.  Starkly  dares  to  attack  one  of  the 
meanest  little  enemies  harassing  the 
aspiring  young  musician.  If  you  can 
master  relaxation  on  the  band  concert 
stage  you  will  have  conquered  one  of 
life's  problems. 

OXK  OK  THK  MOST  important  points 
used  by  those  advocating  the  study 
of  music  is  that  music  is  relaxing. 
Yet,  in  my  experience  as  an  instru¬ 
mental  teacher  and  player,  I  find  that 
the  word  “relaxation”  presents  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  a  music 
teacher  encounters. 

How  many  students  have  you  heard 
perform  on  a  recital,  or  in  a  school 
contest,  who  figuratively  “tied  them¬ 
selves  in  knots  (emotionally)”  until 
they  either  forgot  the  number  they 
were  attempting  to  perform,  lost  tech¬ 
nique,  tone,  range  or  played  a  slow 
passage  as  if  someone  had  just  yelled 
“Fire!”  and  the  performer  felt  obli¬ 
gated  to  finish  the  selection  before  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  burning  building? 
You  may  have  heard  these  same  stu¬ 
dents  play  in  practice  sessions  or  on 
other  occasions  when  they  have  per¬ 
formed  beautifully. 

This  particular  problem  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  one  instrument,  nor  is 
it  confined  to  instrumental  perform¬ 
ances.  What  makes  choirs  sharp,  flat, 
have  uneven  rhythmic  effect,  uneasy 
tempi  or  inarticulate  enunciation? 
Very  often  the  fault  can  be  traced 
to  nervous  tension  /  on  the  part  of 
the  singers  or  director  (I  mention  the 
director  here  because  tension  on  his 
part  will  always  be  reflected  by  the 
organization  under  his  baton).  This 
fault  is  not  confined  to  inexperienced 
musicians.  Even  soloists  with  fine 
and  well-trained  voices  occassionally 
fall  victim  to  tension.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the¬ 


ory,  sensitive  ears  which  can  detect 
minute  differences  in  pitch,  rhythm, 
tonal  memory,  etc.  impede  their  mu¬ 
sical  progress  by  their  inability  to 
eliminate  tension. 

Tension  may  be  evidenced  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways — in  the  fingers,  in  breathing, 
constriction  of  the  throat,  in  percep¬ 
tion  of  tempi  or  rhythmic  values,  in 
the  coordination  of  fingers  and  tongue, 
etc.  And  the  tension  problems  seem 
to  be  as  individual  as  the  students 
who  show  evidences  of  them.  The 
following  instances  are  taken  from  my 
own  experience.  Four  of  my  students 
were  playing  on  a  recital,  in  each 
case  their  first  or  second  public  per¬ 
formance.  Elach  had  prepared  his 
solo  well  and  could  play  it  adequately 
during  class  period.  The  first  stu¬ 
dent,  a  cornet  player,  managed  to 
retain  memorization,  finger  technique 
and  the  general  effect  of  the  solo,  but 
lost  his  throat  due  to  the  constriction 
of  his  throat  and  excess  pressure  of 
the  mouthpiece  on  the  upper  lip. 
This  was  a  problem  iwhich  he  had  not 
encountered  to  any  appreciable  degree, 
heretofore.  The  second  performer, 
another  cornetist,  played  his  solo  with 
good  tone,  flexibility  of  range,  articu¬ 
lation  and  dynamics  but  forgot  the 
rhythmic  content  in  phrases  on  which 
he  had  drilled  repeatedly.  The  third 
performer  was  a  trombone  player 
whom  I  had  been  teaching  the  use  of 
alternate  positions.  The  number 
which  he  performed  could  be  made 
much  easier  by  the  use  of  these  al¬ 
ternate  positions  and  he  had  used 
them  well  in  his  lesson  auditions. 
Though  he  gave  a  creditable  perform¬ 
ance,  he  completely  forgot  the  easy 
alternate  positions  and  played  bis  solo 
the  hard  way.  The  fourth  perfowner, 
a  flutist,  was  to  play  a  pastoral  se¬ 
lection  which  called  for  good  inter¬ 
pretation  and  leisurely  tempo.  Her 
problem  at  this  performance  came  in 


rushing  through  the  number  as  if  it 
were  an  allegro  rather  than  a  lento 
movement. 

Many  times  the  problem  of  teaching 
relaxation  seems  almost  as  futile  as 
trying  to  teach  a  student  to  wiggle  his 
ears.  Frankly,  I  do  not  have  an  all¬ 
purpose  remedy,  nor  do  I  believe  any 
can  be  found,  since  the  problem  takes 
on  such  a  complicated  pattern  of  in¬ 
dividual  manifestations.  However,  I 
feel  that  the  following  points  may 
aid,  to  some  extent,  in  solving  this 
problem  for  most  students; 

1.  Breathing  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  wind  instrument  playing  and, 
though  several  methods  of  breathing 
are  used  successfully  by  the  various 
leading  performers  and  each  of  these 
methods  will  have  some  teachers  ad¬ 
vocating  its  use,  the  student  must 
create  a  habit  of  the  system  he  is 
to  use  so  thoroughly  that  he  will  not 
forget  and  breathe  differently  under 
pressure  of  public  performance.  In 
other  words,  consistency  must  be  ob¬ 
served  in  breathing  and  it  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  only  by  thorough  habit  of 
use. 

2.  The  biggest  problem  in  brass  in¬ 
strument  playing  is  the  divorcing  of 
lip  tension  from  throat  tension.  It  is 
the  common  fault  of  brass  students  to 
constrict  their  throats  when  starting 
for  high  notes.  This  is  caused  by 
improper  control  of  lip  muscles  and 
the  net  result  is  a  tight  lip,  tight 
throat  and  either  a  pinched  tone  or 
no  tone  at  all.  The  throat  must  be 
relaxed  in  order  to  produce  a  good 
tone.  Sometimes  the  tongue  causes 
the  damage.  A  tense  tongue  pre¬ 
vents  full  relaxation  of  the  throat. 

Throat  tension  is  also  an  obstacle 
to  good  woodwind  performance. 
Many  of  the  squeaks  heard  in  clarinet 
playing  are  caused  by  this.  Much 
of  the  problem  at  the  "break”  of  the 
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I  clarinet .  is  caused  by  throat  tension 
rather  than  by  improper  placing  of 
the  Angers  on  tone  holes  and  keys. 

^  There  also  seems  to  be  a  tendency, 

I  for  many  students,  to  tighten  the 

I  throat  in  order  to  gain  the  higher 
t  registers  on  the  woodwinds.  These 
tones  must  be  controlled  by  the  em- 
I  bouchure  and  not  the  throat. 

3.  Relaxed  Angers  are  necessary  in 
^  order  to  accomplish  fast  technique. 

F  I  have  often  tested  woodwind  students 
j  by  trying  to  lift  certain  Angers  while 
they  were  playing  and  have  found 
that  they  were  gripping  the  instru¬ 
ment  with  great  force.  No  student 
can  possibly  gain  technique  with  such 
tension.  This  is  often  caused  by  try¬ 
ing  to  play  on  an  instrument  that  is 
I  not  in  proper  adjustment.  In  my  own 
experience  in  studying  bassoon  I 
found  that  I  was  not  getting  proper 
response  from  the  instrument  on  cer¬ 
tain  tones.  By  exerting  more  pres¬ 
sure  with  my  Angers  the  instrument 
did  respond  better.  But  after  prac¬ 
ticing  consistently  in  this  manner  for 
a  number  of  hours  I  found  that  I  had 
pressed  my  thumb  against  the  instru¬ 
ment  so  tightly  and  for  so  long  a 
period  of  time  that  my  thumb  was 
without  feeling  for  days.  Tension  in 
the  Angers  also  results  in  improper 
spacing  of  Angers  on  the  woodwinds, 
a  n  ot  h  e  r  cause  for  many  of  the 
“squeaks”  on  those  instruments.  Even 
on  valve  instruments  improper  place¬ 
ment  of  Angers  will  cause  a  great 

deal  of  trouble  when  trying  to  develop 
technique  as  the  pistons  are  not  de¬ 
pressed  evenly  and,  if  pushed  against 
the  valve  casing,  will  not  respond 
properly  to  the  spring  action  on  the 
return  movement  to  close  position. 

In  playing  trombone  the  use  of  the 
wrist  in  moving  the  slide  from  one 
position  to  another  can  eliminate 

much  tension  in  the  arm  movement 

j  and,  thus,  eliminate  possible  move- 

'  ment  or  “Juggling”  of  the  mouthpiece 

!  on  the  lips. 


When  the  student  plays  badly,  try  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  cause.  Before  playing  a  number 

in  public  he  should  learn  it  welt  enough  so 

/ 

that  he  can  play  with  confidence.  Hb  must 

be  able  to  play  in  a  manner  that  is  enjoy- 

/ 

able  to  himself  before  he  can  expect  an 
audience  to  enjoy  his  performance. 


4.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  factors  in  the  elimination  of  ten¬ 
sion  is  the  teacher-pupil  relationship. 
The  teacher  must  do  his  best  to  get 
the  student  in  composed  state  of  mind 
before  a  lesson  or  performance.  This 
may  involve  a  special  technique  for 
each  individual.  He  must  devise  ways 
and  means  of  getting  work  out  of 
his  pupils  without  too  much  “riding” 
or  “pushing.”  He  must  always  main¬ 
tain  a  helpful  and  interested  attitude 
toward  the  student.  Calmness  and 
patience  must  prevail  throughout  the 
lesson.  Any  build-up  of  tension 
through  a  persistent  drill  period  must 
be  noted  and  eased  off  by  diverting 
attention  to  some  other  phase  of  the 
work,  or  simply  by  having  the  student 
rest  for  a  few  minutes.  Many  times 
a  technical  obstacle,  which  has  seemed 
insurmountable,  has  been  “hurdled” 
after  a  few  minutes  of  relaxation.  Do 
not  expect  students  to  perform,  in 
public,  compositions  which  tax  their 
utmost  capabilities.  The  teacher  must 
be  constantly  on  the  alert  for  new 
methods  of  better  describing  the 


proper  “feel”  of  playing  the  instru¬ 
ment.  He  must  build,  within  the 
student,  conAdence  in  his  methods 
and  objectives  without  assuming  a 
mantle  of  superiority  toward  the  stu¬ 
dent.  This  latter  condition  will,  it¬ 
self,  cause  students  to  become  tense 
during  relationship  with  the  teacher. 

5.  Finally,  the  main  effort  in  re¬ 
laxation  lies  with  the  student,  him¬ 
self.  He  must  constantly  analyze  his 
own  playing,  listen  to  what  the 
teacher  tells  him  concerning  hie  prob¬ 
lems,  try  to  analyze  for  himself  the 
cause  of  his  tensions  and  strive  to 
gain  control  of  his  constricted  mus¬ 
cles.  When  he  plays  something  well, 
he  should  try  to  repeat  the  experi¬ 
ence  exactly  until  he  has  formed 
proper  playing  habits.  When  he  plays 
badly,  try  to  analyze  the  cause.  Be¬ 
fore  playing  a  number  in  public  he 
should  learn  it  well  enough  so  that 
he  can  play  with  conAdence.  He  must 
be  able  to*  play  in  a  manner  that  is 
enjoyable  to  himself  before  he  can 
expect  an  audience  to  enjoy  his  per¬ 
formance. 
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Tha  Galesburg,  Illinois  High  School  Band,  1949-50  has  acquired  poise  and  aasa  through  confidence. 


II 


Tk«  Escondido,  California  Hiqh  School  Band  navar  failad  to  briny  homa  a  tuparior  ratiny  from  a  fastival  compatition,  but  it  was  this 
Rad  io  Band  which  raally  achiavad  tha  unusual  in  tha  school's  instrumental  proyram.  Tha  musical  d'ractor,  Evan  N.  Williams,  moved  this 
Fall  to  Monrovia,  where  ha  will  conduct  tha  Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarta  Hiyh  School  music  proyram. 


Escondido,  California,  has  a  Wonderfully  Complete 
Instrumental  Program,  but  it's  the 


RADIO  Band 


THRoroH  our  Concert  and  Radio 
Rand  set-up  at  Escondido  High  ScHool, 
we  attempted  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  by  offerins  a  wide  variety  of 
music  to  eager  band  students.  The 
“ostrich  head  in  the  sand”  attitude 
in  band  and  orchestra  teaching  is 
fast  disappearing,  and  it  is  certainly 
to  the  credit  and  benefit  of  the  school 
music  program  to  recognise  modern 
music. 

At  Escondido  we  organized  a  four¬ 
teen-piece  Radio  Band  that  met  one 
evening  each  week  for  an  enjoyable 
rehearsal.  Only  the  most  outstanding 
members  of  the  Concert  Band  could 
qualify  for  this  group,  thereby  point¬ 
ing  up  the  fact  that  a  good  legitimate 
background  is  necessary  to  play  pop¬ 
ular  music  well.  We  called  the  group 
“Radio  Band”  in  order  to  avoid  hav¬ 
ing  to  play  for  every  school  dance. 
Only  appearances  during  the  first 
year  were  on  assemblies  and  at  the  an¬ 
nual  band  concert,  tbe  second  half  of 
which  took  the  form  of  a  radio  pro¬ 
gram  with  tbe  Radio  Band  accompany¬ 
ing  tbe  acts  and  also  being  featured 


that  Really  Clicks  with  the  Populace 


lBif£joan  71.  WiUiamA 


Monroyia-Arcadla-Diiart»  High  School,  California 


in  several  numbers.  An  outstanding 
member  of  the  Drama  Class  acted  as 
announcer,  and  the  illusion  of  an  ac¬ 
tual  broadcast  was  so  complete  that 
many  in  the  audience  believed  that 
the  program  was  on  the  air. 

During  the  school  year  ’48-’49  the 
Radio  Band  again  appeared  in  assem¬ 
blies  and  played  a  couple  of  numbers 
on  the  concert.  Pressure  became  very 
strong  for  the  group  to  play  for  a 
dance,  so  we  played  the  Associated 
Student  Body’s  Annual  Prom.  With 
a  repertoire  of  approximately  fifteen 
well-rehearsed  arrangements,  it  was 
necessary  to  do  some  repeating,  but 
tbe  students  acclaimed  it  as  the  best 
dance  of  the  year.  Incidentally,  the 
ASB  paid  the  band  off  with  12  Porta- 
desk  stands  and  lights. 

Certainly  no  student  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  a  member  of  such  an 


organization  unless  he  or  she  is  also 
a  member  of  the  school  band  or  or¬ 
chestra,  but  the  value  to  the  student 
of  getting  a  well-rounded  musical 
background  is  self-evident.  We  are 
situated  close  to  the  moving  picture 
and  radio  center  of  America,  and  we 
know  that  in  order  to  be  a  top-notch 
performer  in  the  present  day,  one 
must  play  everything  from  the  hottest 
Jazz  to  the  finest  symphonic  music. 
Beyond  that,  in  order  to  be  a  good 
listener  we  must  have  Just  as  wide 
an  appreciation. 


ParsennsI  of  tho  Radio  Band,  Saiophonas: 
Bob  LInarat,  Bill  Raad,  Daan  Schwarz,  Donald 
John,  Frad  Bacon;  TrumpoH:  Donald  Edan, 
Raul  Atilaro,  Marvin  Pool;  Trombonai:  Don- 
aid  Bardich,  Paul  Wood,  Bill  Matoioh;  Piano: 
Marrilyn  Thompson;  Drums:  Martha  Kuahl; 
Bau;  Tommy  Eschar;  Vocalist:  Garry  Cox. 
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Can  Everyone 


SING? 


A  short  time  ago  a  writer  pre¬ 
sented  an  article  dealing  with  MONO- 
TONE3S.  His  thesis  was  simple:  given 
good  surroundings  and  an  atmosphere 
In  which  he  is  encouraged  to  sing, 
the  average  boy  or  girl  can  learn  to 
sing  in  tune  and  enjoy  it.  That  his 
statements  met  with  considerable 
questioning  was  poor  Judgment  on  the 
part  of  his  audience.  It  can  be  proven 
that  boys  and  girls  can  sing  in  tune 
.  .  .  almost  all  of  them  ...  if  they 
wish  to  do  so  and  if  the  teacher  gives 
proper  encouragement. 

To  prove  our  point  we  will  mention 
two  different  schools  where  experi¬ 
ments  were  made.  The  first  experi¬ 
ment  was  made  in  1941.  Out  of  a 
total  of  514  in  two  elementary  schools, 
it  was  found  that  496  were  able  to 
sing  in  tune  with  the  teacher.  Tehts 
were  made  individually  and  covered 
children  from  kindergarten  through 
grade  six. 

The  eighteen  who  were  unable  to 
sing  in  tune  were  again  tested  more 
intently  to  discover  why.  Two  were 
rated  as  “tone  deaf.”  They  were  un¬ 
able  to  tell  one  tone  from  another. 
A  high  tone  sounded  the  same  as  a 
low  one.  Quite  obviously,  something 
physical  was  wrong  and  they  were 
referred  to  the  school  nurse.  Paren¬ 
thetically  we  can  report  that  one  girl 
was  able  to  sing  some  six  years  later, 
after  she  had  undergone  an  ear 
operation. 

Three  of  the  students  were  unable 
to  speak  with  a  wide  range  of  voice 
inflection.  They  probably  were,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term  .  .  .  mono- 
tones.  After  a  year  of  "personal  work” 
by  the  music  teacher,  one  of  these 
students  was  able  to  speak  with  a 
wider  range  and  also  to  sing  five 
tones  around  the  lower  half  of  the 
treble  staff. 

Two  lads  in  the  sixth  grade  "did 
not  want  to  sing”  and  as  a  result  of 
their  attitude,  they  did  not  sing  in 
tune.  Both  of  these  boys  had  moved 
to  the  school  from  a  rural  area  where 


music  had  not  been  taught.  Their 
parents  did  not  sing.  They  were  not 
regular  listeners  to  the  radio.  And 
in  the  mind  of  the  examiner,  they 
probably  would  not  sing  unless  some 
one  “got  them  going”  on  some  “hill¬ 
billy  tunes.” 

The  remaining  “non-singers”  were 
in  the  lowest  grades  and  eventually 
all  sang  in  tune.  They  had  not  sung 
before  they  entered  school  and  found 
that  the  idea  was  too  strange  for 
them  to  grasp  by  October  when  the 
tests  were  made. 

From  the  results  of  the  school  it 
would  seem  that  almost  everyone  can 
sing  in  tune  if  they  care  to  do  so. 
A  small  percentage  probably  will 
never  sing  in  tune  because  of  physical 
dilflculties. 

Along  a  similar  line  were  some 
experiments  which  the  writer  made 
with  the  “three  little  Swifts.”  Nancy 
who  was  born  in  1935,  was  able  to 
match  tones  when  she  was  9  months 
old.  Before  she  was  able  to  walk  or 
in  fact  to  say  very  many  words,  she 
would  sing  back  the  pitch  which  either 
her  mother  or  I  gave  her.  Robert 
(1940)  did  not  sing  in  tune  until  he 
was  15  months  old.  I>avid  (1944)  was 
17  months  old  before  he  sang  back 
the  pitches  which  we  gave  him. 

Having  spent  some  time  with  kin¬ 
dergarten  children,  we  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  the  boys  and  girls  from 
homes  where  music  is  used  by  par¬ 
ents,  will  probably  sing  in  tune  by 
the  time  that  they  reach  five  and 
attend  school  for  the  first  time.  In 
homes  where  music  is  not  used,  the 
children  do  not  sing  as  early  in  life 
and  often  do  not  sing  in  tune  at  all 
because  they  have  no  desire  to  do  so. 

As  a  part  of  a  practice  teaching 
program  which  Hartwick  College  of¬ 
fered  last  year,  five  students  and  the 


Dr.  Fradaric  Fay  Swift 


writer  conducted  an  experiment  in  a 
central  rural  school  where,  because 
of  a  lack  of  music  instruction  being 
provided,  about  forty'  percent  of  the 
boys  and  girls  were  not  singing  in 
tune.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester,  an  individual  “person  to  per¬ 
son”  check  was  made  to  find  the  “non- 
singers.”  This  individual  work  con¬ 
tinued  each  week.  Sometimes  the  en¬ 
tire  class  “sat  in”  on  the  work  and 
discussed  the  pitch  problems  with  the 
individuals.  Again,  with  five  practice 
teachers  each  “working  her  own  row” 
there  was  a  bedlam  of  sounds  as  si¬ 
rens  were  being  imitated,  others  were 
“blowing  balloons,”  and  still  others 
were  trying  to  sing  certain  songs.  At 
the  end  of  the  semester,  less  than 
10%  were  not  singing  in  tune  and 
some  of  these  could  do  so  with  help. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  have  a 
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A  Valuable  New  Service 


primary  interest  in  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic,  more  and  more  we  are  discovering 
that  the  dividing  line  between  choral 
and  instrumental  music  is  getting 
smaller  and  smaller.  Several  marching 
bands  now  sing  as  a  part  of  a  ma¬ 
neuver.  Still  others  hum  and  whistle. 
Many  of  our  great  conductors  and 
teachers  are  using  the  expression 
"sing  through  your  instrument.’’  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  summer  we  saw  one  out¬ 
standing  conductor  who  asked  the 
orchestra  to  hum  their  parts  in  a  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  passage.  “If  you 
cannot  hum  it — you  cannot  hear  it" 
were  his  words  .  .  .  “and  if  you  can¬ 
not  hear  it — ^how  can  you  play  it  in 
TUNE?”?? 

Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  do  not 
sing  well.  If  at  first  you  sing  out  of 
tune,  continue  to  sing — softly — always 
listening  to  others  who  are  singdng 
in  tune.  You  will  soon  catch  on.  After 
all,  the  world  is  filled  with  music  and 
each  of  us  are  entitled  to  sing  as  we 
like.  Sing  because  you  are  happy. 
Sing  because  you  enjoy  the  social  op¬ 
portunities  that  It  gives.  Elncourage 
others  to  sing,  for  singing  is  or  should 
be  fun  for  everyone.  Never  give  up 
trying  to  sing  in  tune  ...  it  can  be 
done  and  you  can  do  it.  Let  us  make 
America  a  great  singing  nation. 

'The  greatest  choral  thrill  that  we 
have  ever  had  did  not  come  from  an 
acappella  Choir  or  from  a  concert  or¬ 
ganization.  During  the  War,  we  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  standing  on  Main  Street 
corner  in  Rochester  when  two  com¬ 
panies  of  Air  Corps  men  marched  past. 
They  were  singing  with  a  gusto  that 
was  terrific.  They  were  singing  in  tune 
and  at  time — in  harmony.  The  lift  of 
their  heads,  the  solid  rhythm  of  the 
music,  the  spirit  of  the  group  was 
contageous.  Everyone  on  the  sidelines 
— and  the  streets  were  packed — were 
thrilled  by  what  they  saw  and  heard. 
To  the  writer  it  was  an  added  thrill, 
for  the  person  who  was  giving  the 
pitch  and  shouting  out  the  songs  for 
one  group  was  a  former  student  who 
in  Kindergarden  had  not  sung  in  tune, 
but  who  in  the  First  Grade  had  been 
selected  as  the  best  singer  in  his 
class.  .  .  Later  he  became  a  very  fine 
soloist  in  a  Central  New  York  City 
church.  That  was  great  music  because 
everyone  of  those  young  men  were 
singing — in  tune.  It  came  from  the 
heart  for  through  singing  we  express 
our  real  emotions  as  through  no  other 
medium. 


( Because  of  the  letters  which  have 
been  received  from  our  readers  asking  for 
reviews  of  new  choral  literature.  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Is  pleased  to  offer 
this  new  service.  Kevlews  will  be  limited 
to  releases  from  1948  and  after.) 

Four  folk  SoHgg  by  Brahms.  Arthur 
Jordan  Conservatory  Series.  Lloyd  Suii- 
derman  General  Editor.  SATB  26c. 
Brahms  is  not  easy  but  it  Is  delightful. 
Grade  4  and  6.  A  cappella.  Tenor  parts 
to  G  above  staff.  Baritone  to  E-flat.  Other 
parts  within  good  range.  This  is  a  sound 
number  for  study.  Edward  B.  Harks. 

No  Lullaby  Need  Mary  Sing — Clokey. 
SSA  or  SA  15c.  Something  different  for 
Christmas.  Not  easy.  Grade  4  or  6.  Intri¬ 
cate  rhythms,  chromatics,  and  phrasing. 
Accompanied.  Demands  better  than  aver¬ 
age  H.  S.  accompanist.  J.  Fischer  and  Bro. 

O  Holy  Night — Adams-Galnes-McKln- 
ney  Solo,  duet,  and  SSA.  Accompanied. 
Grade  2  or  3.  Standard  treatment.  Gaines' 
words  are  fine.  Also  available  In  SA.  J. 
Fischer  and  Bro. 

Christ  is  Bom — Ohlson.  SATB.  Acap¬ 
pella.  Grade  2  or  3.  Easy  with  a  few  op¬ 
tional  high  tones.  Tenor  to  G  above  staff. 
Chordal.  J.  Fischer  and  Bro. 

His  Name  Shall  be  Called  Jesus — Lor¬ 
enz.  A  Christmas  Carol  Cantata.  SATB. 
Price  not  given.  Easy  grade  3  music. 
Variety  of  numbers,  parts  divided.  Scrip¬ 
tural.  Built  on  many  familiar  carols.  1949 
release.  Lorene  Publishing  Co. 

Easy  Standard  'Anthems — Eldlted  Lor¬ 
enz.  25  standard  works,  some  simplifled. 
11.00  per  copy.  SATB.  Good  accompani¬ 
ment.  Recommended  for  volunteer  choirs. 
Many  numbers  have  previously  been  used 
in  Choir  Herald  and  other  Lorenz  publi¬ 
cations.  These  have  been  proved  to  be 
“good.”  Lorenz  Publishing  Co. 

Song  of  the  Holy  Night — R.  C.  Wilson. 
Two-part  Christmas  Cantata.  SATB  also. 
7  selections.  Easy — grade  3  at  most.  76c. 
Based  on  “Silent  Nlghj”.  Lorene  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

Since  Singing  is  So  Oood  a  Thing — 
Katz.  SAB.  No  accompaniment  lines  pro¬ 
vided.  Eight  short  selections  In  "William 
Byrd"  style.  Difficult.  Grade  6.  26c. 

Omega  Music  Edition. 

Four  Russian  Peasant  Songs — Stravin¬ 
sky.  (4  pt.  male  or  female).  26c.  English, 
French,  and  Ru.sslan  texts.  Two  are  In 
5-8  rhythm.  Grade  6.  No  accompaniment 
lines  provided.  Omega  Music  Edition. 

I  Miss  My  Swiss — AVr.  Wll.son.  SATB 
divided  at  times.  25c.  This  Is  a  fine  nov¬ 
elty  arrangement  by  Dr.  Wilson  who  cer¬ 
tainly  know.s  how  to  write  for  school 
groups.  Lovely  baritone  rhythmic  treat¬ 
ment  Choirs  will  love  this.  Leo  Feist. 

There  a  Whistle  lit  the  Thistle,  Hi-Did- 
dle  Diddle,  Stumbling,  The  King’s  Horses 
— also  by  Dr.  Wilson  continue  this  series. 
Cost  Is  26c  for  each.  All  are  In  grades 
medium  to  difficult — 4  and  5.  Don’t  think 
that  it  Is  easy  to  sing  this  type  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Standard  works.  They  require  care¬ 
ful  treatment  but  audience  and  chorus 
appeal  are  worth  it.  Leo  Feist. 


Ood’s  Morning — Connor  (Rev.  Joseph 
P.)  SATB  Arr.  Frey.  20c.  Grade  4.  A 
lovely  number,  good  dynamics,  fine  chro¬ 
matics.  Tuneful.  Robbins  Music  Co. 

Singiii’  in  the  Rain — Brown-Frey.  SATB 
20c.  Fine  American  Standard  with  good 
treatment  by  Mr.  Frey.  Grade  4 — one 
chromatic  pa-ssage  not  easy.  Very  tuneful 
and  colorful.  .Melodic  line  passes  among 
the  iiarts.  Makes  It  very  interesting  read¬ 
ing.  Robbins  Music  Co. 

Deep  River — Verrall — 2  part  Spiritual. 
Grade  2.  Very  easy  and  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful.  Good  accompaniment.  15c.  Boston 
Music  Co. 

Song  of  Freedom — Rachmaninoff -G-ibb. 
'TTBB.  Might  be  classified  as  serious, 
sacred.  Easy.  Aside  from  a  few  chromatics 
in  grade  2,  but  we  list  it  as  3.  Mr.  Gtbl) 
knows  his  boys  voices — nothing  outside  of 
the  staff.  Tenors  not  higher  than  F.  Ba.^s 
not  lower  than  G.  15c.  Boston  Music  Co. 

The  Lotus  Flower — Schumann-Glbb. 
TTBB  15c.  Grade  3.  Fine  treatment  for 
male  voices.  We  like  idea  of  standard  lit¬ 
erature  arranged  for  male  voices.  Boston 
Mtisic  Co. 

A  Lovely  Rose  is  Sprung — HJelmervlk — 
based  upon  a  16th  century  melody — 16c. 
SATB.  Contrapultal  treatment.  Not  easy. 
Fine  Christmas  number.  Grade  4.  Acap- 
l>ella.  Birchard  Co. 

Christmas  Eve — Graves.  15c.  (Pub.  A. 
C.  Black-Blrchard).  Christmas.  SATB. 
Acappella.  EJasy — Grade  2.  Birchard  Co. 

Candle  Lights  of  Christmas — Repper. 
15c.  SATB  Acappella.  Grade  3.  Very  fine 
carol.  Birchard  Co. 


New  School  Operetta  Publl^ed 

Until  recently.  It  has  not  been  known 
In  music  circles  that  Francis  Drake  Bal¬ 
lard,  one  of  the  country’s  leading  dealers 
in  rare  violins,  has  been  writing  for  and 
with  Fred  Waring  under  the  psuedonym 
of  Pat  Ballard  for  over  26  years.  Mr.  Bal¬ 
lard  collaborated  with  Waring  on  over  60 
official  college  songs  now  being  used  in 
many  of  the  principal  Institutions  In  the 
country.  Also,  in  his  undergraduate  days 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Ballard  wrote  words  and  music  for  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  famous  Ma.sk  &  Wig  shows, 
one  of  his  numbers  holding  the  all-time 
record  for  number  of  encores. 

Mr.  Ballard's  publishing  company,  the 
Pat  Ballard  Music  Corporation,  Suite  419, 
1619  Broadway,  New  York  19,  New  York, 
has  Just  announced  the  publication  of  a 
new  operetta  for  amateur  groups,  tltl^ 
"The  Princess  of  Virginia.”  This  work 
was  previewed  at  The  New  York  StaJe 
Music  Camp,  Otter  Lake,  where  Mr.  Bal¬ 
lard  brought  the  newly  completed  score 
and  libretto  for  a  flr.st  reading,  with  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  camp  taking  various  parts, 
under  the  direction  of  Frederic  Fay  Swift. 
The  work  combines  the  17th  Century  style 
with  present  day  vernacular  in  a  most  en¬ 
tertaining  way.  The  score  is  of  the  calibre 
of  a  Broadway  musical  comedy,  twe  of 
which  Ballard  has  written  for  the  Fred 
Waring  organization  in  the  past. 
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BMM’S  14tli  ANNUAL  BAND  SHOW 
OUT  DAZZLES  ALL  PAST  PRODUCTIONS 

250  Musicians  from  60  Colieges 


Indiana  University  is  Out 
Looking  for  a  Bassoonist 


Indiana  University,  Bloomington — Here  | 
is  an  announcement  that  should  capture  ! 
the  interest  of  every  young  bassoonist. 
This  university  is  offering  a  prixe  scholar¬ 
ship  of  S320.00  to  some  outstanding  young 
musician  of  that  instrument.  i 

The  University  Band  is  an  exceptionally 
flne  musical  organization  and  is  under 
the  direction  of  Daniel  L,.  Martino,  to 
whom  aspirants  to  this  scholarship  should 
address  their  correspondence,  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


Another  Big  Band  Clinic 
Planned  for  Waurika,  Okla. 


Waurika,  Okla. — Plans  are  already  un¬ 
der  way  here  for  the  big  1950  Band  Festi¬ 
val  which  will  take  place  in  March,  ex¬ 
act  date  shortly  to  be  announced. 

This  festival  grows  each  year  and  has 
reached  quite  large  proportions.  It  draws 
bands  from  both  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
from  schools  in  six  different  classes  ac¬ 
cording  to  size.  Festival  comi)etition  is 
held  in  marching,  concert,  sight-reading, 
and  there  are  solo  and  ensemble  events 
on  all  instruments  judged  by  nationally 
known  men.  J.  I,.  Patman,  local  school 
bandmaster,  is  the  festival  manager. 


**Band  of  America^*  Now  on 
Monday  Night  Time  Spot 


New  York,  Neic  York — The  Cities  Serv¬ 
ice  "Band  of  America"  conducted  by  Paul 
Liavalle  has  moved  to  a  Monday  night 
time  spot  on  NBC  and  now  bet-omes  a  part 
of  a  flne  evening  of  music  over  that  net¬ 
work.  The  band  which  is  heard  at  9 :30 
Kastern  Standard  Time  is  of  special  in- 


*roo  late  for  news,  historians  wet  their 
pens  to  record  the  details,  if  not  the 
goose-pimpling  thrills,  of  Glenn  Cliff 
Bainum’s  "Greatest  Band  Show  on 
Earth.”  It  was  his  14th  at  Soldier  Field, 
Chicago  halving  the  All-Star  Football 


Salem  University  Puts 

Cello  on  Teaching  List 


Willamette  l/iiiversit]/,  Salem  —  Mrs. 
Scott  Partridge,  member  of  the  Portland 
Symphony  orchestra,  will  teach  cello  at 
Willamette  University  this  semester. 

Mrs.  Partridge  has  received  training 
in  San  Francisco,  Salt  LAke  City  and 
New  York.  In  San  Francisco  she  studied 
with  Walter  Ferner. 

The  new  appointee  will  teach  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  holding  classes  on  Saturday 
and  commuting  from  Portland. 


terest  to  school  bandmasters  and  school 
musicians. 

With  its  new  sustained  mood  program¬ 
ming  NBC  has  a  format  of  musical  shows 
scheduled  for  Monday  from  7  PM  to  10:30 
PM.  They  are  the  Frank  Slnatra-Dorothy 
Kirsten  program ;  the  Railroad  Hour 
musical  comedies,  the  Firestone  Hour,  the 
Bell  Telephone  Hour,  Cities  Service  "Band 
of  America,”  and  the  Carnation  “Con¬ 
tented  Hour." 


Game,  an  annual  production  of  Chicago 
Tribune  Charities,  Inc.,  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  of  Arch  Ward.  And  it  was 
by  far  his  most  brilliant  performance. 

Flashing  back  for  a  moment  to  1936 
we  And  Bainum  climaxing  his  original 
All-Star  event  by  spelling  out  L.I.O.N.S. 
in  a  then  stupendous  flnale.  Since  then 
Bainum  has  taught  his  formations  to 


Meat  Milt  All-Star  running  for  a  touchdown. 


dance  and  do  tricks  and  he  has  advanced 
the  lighting  of  the  night  band  to  a  color¬ 
ful  brilliancy  that  each  year  leaps  a  full 
length  ahead  of  his  admiring  Imitators. 

Whether  the  illuminated  band  is  en¬ 
tirely  Mr.  Bainum’s  creation  can  neither 


Bainum' s  All  Star  Cast  in  "The  Greatest  Band  Show  on  Earth" 
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Entire  company  on  stage.  The  250  muticiant  spread  almost  the  full  length  of  the  gridiron.  The  design  immediately  back  of  the  band 
it  achieved  by  the  24  triangles  of  the  kaleidoscope.  Here  they  are  joined  together  into  12  units.  Across  the  front  of  the  picture  are 

the  kettledrums. 
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l9«d  by  1 

••gl*  to  flap  its  wings  and  talia  off.  It  ntust  bt  ramambarad  that  in  all  of  thasa 
photographs  tha  camara  caught  only  tha  tiny  lights  against  a  background  of  complata 
darknass.  In  tha  actual  production  tha  spactators  witnassad  mora  complata  forma¬ 
tions  as  tha  lights  illuminatad  facas  and  a  briaf  ouHina  of  tha  musicians.  Highly 
polishad  instrumants  addad  thair  goldan  color  to  tha  jawalad  scana. 


be  substantiated  nor  denied.  The  idea 
caught  on  rapidly  as  the  night  game 
spread  the  country.  But  it  is  surely  true 
than  Bainum  pioneered  the  idea  and  has 


stadium  appearance  in  complete  darkness 
its  presence  was  miraculously  revealed  by 
the  sudden  flare  of  cap  lights  and  when 
the  first  beautiful  formation  was  ready 


the  illusion  of  trickling  water.  Here  in¬ 
deed  was  the  living  fountain  of  youth. 

The  task  of  constructing  the  props  for 
this  performance  was  a  major  operation 
in  itself.  Many  carpenters  and  electri¬ 
cians  were  required.  Manipulating  tha 
props  and  the  electrical  equipment  which 
illuminates  them,  placing  the  two  console 
organs  used  In  the  finale,  required  a 
crew  of  80  men.  ' 

Being  first  a  musician  and  a  director 
of  one  of  America's  finest  university 
bands.  Northwestern,  Bainum  gives  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  performance  of  his 
special  music  arrangements.  In  fact  the 
musicianship  of  his  perfornnances  is  al¬ 
ways  of  concert  calibre.  Here  is  a  list  of 
the  music  used  in  this  years  show. 

FANFARE  and  ENTRANCE.  March 
from  the  6th  Symphony  (antlphonal  ar¬ 
rangement).  Tachaikowaky. 

TRANSITIONAL.  March  from  “The 
Jester's  Wedding”.  Coatta. 

ENDLESS  BELT  A  REVOLVI.VG 
STARS.  “Thunder  and  Biases”.  Fucik. 

EAGLE.  “Shoulder  to  Shoulder.”  Harry 
Alford. 

TRANSITIONAL.  “Them  Basses".  Huf- 
fine. 

KALEIDOSCOPE.  “Promenade”.  Ah- 
(leraoH.  "A  Kiss  In  the  Dark".  Herbert, 
‘  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town”. 

FINALE.  “Chicago  Tribune  March”. 
Chambers.  “Mannen  Veen  (Finale). 
Haydn  Wood. 

(Bxcerpta  only — in  some  cases  only  a 
few  measures.  Special  arranyementa.) 

Almost  half  of  the  musicians  were 
from  out  of  the  city  and  come  into  Chi¬ 
cago  especially  to  participate  in  the  bril¬ 
liant  show.  An  average  of  60  different 
colleges  and  universities  were  represented. 

Here  Is  the  “line-up”  of  the  band ;  12 
twirlers,  sometimes  called  drum  majors ; 
6  herald  trumpets,  6  bell  lyres,  18  trom¬ 
bones,  12  euphonlams,  24  trumpets,  6 
French  horns,  12  Sousaphones,  12  snare 
drums,  12  saxaphones,  24  clarinets,  6  pic¬ 
colos,  2  cymbals,  4  bass  drums,  4  drum 
carriers,  30  men  for  special  duty,  5  on 
production  staff,  including  Bainum,  and  5 
substitutes. 

I  Bainum  spends  three  months  preparing 
I  for  the  brief  appearance  of  his  cast.  All 


The  Keleidetcope  wet  Belnum't  matter  stroke  for  1949.  The  production  involved  the 
use  of  24  tumbling,  6  foot  triangles  which  appeared  to  the  spectators  to  be  veri- 
colored  glass.  Each  triangle  was  carried  over  the  heeds  of  3  invisible  men  who 
moved  them  about  into  various  formations  with  amazing  quickness  end  deiterity. 

Around  the  changing  scenes  circled  the  colorful  bend. 


A  moving  belt  of  lighted  muticient  operate  these  five  revolving  sters.  The  memmoth 
ster  in  the  middle  is  stationery.  The  IS  foot  mechanical  stars  are  constructed  on  a 
circular  platform  20  feet  in  diemeter  on  a  truck  chassis  at  shoulder  height.  The  endless 
belt  illusion  is  gained  by  the  marching  men,  giving  the  meneuver  the  eppeerence 
of  e  complicated  piece  of  mechinery,  en  eerie  effect. 


developed  it  yearly  with  unique  features 
of  his  own  design.  The  250  musicians  of 
the  1949  band  bore  10,000  white  and  col¬ 
ored  bulbs.  Each  musicians  cap  was  a 
veritable  crown  of  sparkling,  colorful 
jewels.  Each  instrument  was  similarly 
outlined  with  closely  spaced  lights,  all 
under  the  control  of  two  switches  on 
each  belt.  As  the  band  acquired  its  first 


"No,  no,"  cried  the  director  over 
the  loud-speaker,  "Feet  together", 
end  she  did. 


for  “curtain"  came  the  instrument  lights 
and  the  oo's  and  ah's  of  93,000  spectators. 

Mr.  Bainum  regards  his  Kaleidoscope 
as  the  triumph  of  his  show  this  year, 
and  Indeed  K  was  completely  new,  mysti¬ 
fying  and  beautiful.  But  his  moving  for¬ 
mation  of  Buckingham  Fountain  was  one 
that  will  longer  be  remembered.  The 
clever  manipulation  of  the  bulbs  provided 


he  asks  of  the  musicians  is  four  evenings 
of  drill.  This  minimum  of  effort  Is  made 
|H>s8lbIe  by  the  system  of  charting  move¬ 
ments  and  positions.  Each  marcher  is 
given  a  complete  set  of  20  or  more  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheets  which  show  in  minute  de¬ 
tails  his  movements  and  his  positions  In 
relation  to  the  others  and  to  establish 
guide  points  on  the  field. 
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I  Hear  Music  | 
—EVERYWHERE  1 

By  Forrest  L  McAIIMer 

The  Illinois  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 
is  developing  a  state-wide  community 
music  council  workshop  series  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Illinois  Parent-Teacher  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Illinois  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  the  University  of  Illinois, 
the  Illinois  Music  EMuoators  Association 
and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 
Workshops  will  be  held  in  Springfleld, 
Peoria,  EHgin,  Champaign,  Carbondale 
and  East  St.  Liouis.  Conferees  will  be 
school  superintendents,  music  supervisors, 
civic  leaders,  PTA  representatives  and 
farm  and  home  advisors.  The  objective? 
...  to  have  a  community  music  council 
in  every  town  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  The 
schools  are  bound  to  have  better  bands, 
orchestras  and  choruses  with  this  kind  of 
public  support.  Lucky  me — I  have  been 
asked  to  speak  at  all  six  workshops. 

Had  a  chance  to  judge  the  National 
American  Legion  Senior  and  Junior  Band 
Contests  at  the  Annual  A.L.  Convention 
In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  Au¬ 
gust  28th.  My  good  friend,  Harold  Bach¬ 
man,  Director  of  Bands,  University  of 
Florida,  was  a  fellow  judge,  Joliet,  Ill¬ 
inois,  eighty-three  strong,  won  their 
fourth  consecutive  victory.  It’s  a  real 
contest — nine  judges ;  three  for  inspec¬ 
tion,  three  for  concert  playing  and  thKe 
for  marching.  All  scores  are  totaled  for 
the  final  rating.  We  were  disappointed, 
though,  in  the  Junior  Band  sponsored 
contest.  Only  two  bands  entered.  I  under- 
.stand  the  American  Legion  intends  to  en¬ 
courage  more  Poets  to  adopt  high  school 
and  grade  school  bands.  If  you  want  more 
information  on  the  A.L  contests,  drop  me 
a  line.  Cash  and  trophy  prizes  go  to  the 
winners. 

Spent  a  day  with  Dr.  Kenneth  Hjelmer- 
vik.  Supervisor  of  Music  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  He  Informed  me  that  his  music 
budget  for  equipment  and  supplies  in 
1947  was  $4,600.  Today  it  is  $126,000. 
He  just  bought  236  clarinets,  100  pianos, 
etc.,  etc.  Dr.  Hjelmervik  joined  the  Bal¬ 
timore  staff  three  years  ago.  I  believe 
I  have  the  formula:  A  progressive  music 
supervisor  plus  an  interested  superinten¬ 
dent  equals  a  total  school  music  program. 
Baltimore  is  moving  ahead  with  music. 

I  Hear  Music  Everywhere 

I  had  a  grand  visit  with  the  Right 
Reverend  Monsignor  Frederick  G.  Hoch- 
walt.  Director  of  the  National  Catholic 
Eiducatlon  Association  In  his  office  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  made  this  won¬ 
derful  statement :  "I  would  be  a  very 
happy  man  if  every  family  in  the  United 
States  had  some  form  of  music.”  He  be¬ 
lieves,  as  so  many  educators  believe,  that 
"a  complete  education  includes  music.” 
(New  pamphlet  published  fay  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Music  Conference,  332  South  Michi¬ 
gan  Avenue,  Chicago  4,  III.) 

Was  Master  of  Ceremonies  at  the 
Wheaton,  Illinois  “Music  in  Motion”  festi¬ 
val.  Over  200  baton  twlrlers  competed  for 
honors.  Bands,  bugle  and  drum  corps, 
vocal  solos — all  reigned  supreme.  The 
lighted  stadium  thundered  with  applause 


Illinois  Beauty  Plays  Sweet  Cornet 


The  young  lady  !t  Miss  Jacquelin  (Jackie)  Brown  of  Galva,  Itlinoit  who  is  an  out¬ 
standing  cornatist.  She  plays  all  of  the  wall  known  literature  for  the  instrument  and 
has  appeared  with  many  groups  as  soloist.  She  plays  regularly  with  the  Galva  High 
School  Band,  the  Jaycea  Concert  Band  of  Galesburg  and  the  Knoxville  Municipal 
Band.  She  is  16  years  old  and  is  a  beautiful  and  talented  girl. 


of  the  performances.  It  proved  again  thnt 
though  a  town  be  small  it  can  sponsor 
a  beautiful  outdoor  music  festival. 

.  .  .  Thoughts  While  Shaving  .  .  . 

I  wonder  if  all  music  teachers  have  the 
same  philosophy  about  music  as  William 
Van  De  Wall  expressed  in  his  book  “The 
Music  of  the  People.”  Wonder  if  he  isn’t 
right  in  his  statement  that  "Carefully 
thought  out  musical  activities  coordinated 
with  a  larger  plan  of  living  or  of  educa¬ 
tion  or  of  community  development  are 
rare.” 


So.  Dak.  to  Stage  Big 

Clinic  at  Mitchell,  Oct. 


Mitchell,  South  Dakota— On  October  21 
and  22  Dakota  Wesleyan  University  is 
sponsoring  a  Band  and  Orchestra  Clinic 
Festival  to  be  held  in  the  world  famous 
Corn  Palace. 


Two  concerts  will  be  presented  on  Fri¬ 
day  by  the  Sioux  City  •  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra. 

Saturday,  a  Clinic  Band  will  read  new 
numbers.  A  350  piece  massed  band  of 
players  from  60  schools,  and  a  massed 
orchestra  of  approximately  126  will  re¬ 
hearse. 

David  Bennett,  will  lead  a  clinic  on 
band  arranging  as  well  as  present  his 
newest  materials  with  the  Clinic  Band. 
Mr.  Ralph  Fulghum,  formerly  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Dakota,  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  brass  clinic.  Mr.  Robert  Lowry, 
Director  of  Bands  at  Morningside  Col¬ 
lege,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  will  direct  the 
woodwind  clinic.  Mr.  L.eo  Kucinski,  the 
eminent  conductor  of  the  Sioux  City  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  and  the  world  champion¬ 
ship  Monaham  Post  Legion  Band  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa  will  act  as  clinic  leader  in 
strings. 

Arnold  Rudd,  Director  of  Bands  and 
Orchestra  at  Mitchell  is  Clinic  Chairman, 
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In  Chelsea,  Massachusetts  you  will  find  the  principal  of  the  Shurtleff  Jr.  Hi9h  School 
directin9  the  band.  Yes,  Principal  Joseph  E.  Henry  or9anixed  this  9roup,  works  dili- 
9ently  with  them,  takes  them  on  outin9S,  tours,  and  excursions.  Throu9h  his  own  efforts 
he  recently  raised  $2,500.00  for  new  uniforms.  These  are  four  units  in  Chelsea  and 
Mr.  Alexander  Cleary  is  Music  Supervisor,  assisted  by  Mr.  Guido  Ottavi. 


—that’s  What  Our 
I  Readers  Tell  Us 


Dear  Eklitor: 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  of  my 
opinions  regarding  baton  twirling  In  an¬ 
swer  to  Juan  P.  Miller.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Miller  Is  ‘'missing  the  boat”  if  he  moves 
baton  twirling  out  of  the  music  depart¬ 
ment.  When  I  came  to  Anna  I  was  faced 
with  a  problem  of  developing  some  baton 
twlrlers.  The  community  expected  this  of 
the  band.  I  certainly  was  not  going  to 
turn  this  over  to  the  physical  education 
department  and  have  to  dei>end  on  them 
to  do  my  work.  Since  I  had  taught  baton 
twirling  before,  I  started  to  work  again. 

I  have  three  girls  who  are  now  Juniors. 
I  started  them  just  three  years  ago.  This 
past  year  they  won  first  in  the  State  con¬ 
test  as  an  ensemble.  One  of  the.se  three 
also  won  a  first  in  the  State  contest  as  a 
soloist.  Ail  of  their  routines  are  .set  to 
music  and  they  keep  a  constant  count 
going  so  that  ail  twirls  will  be  together 
among  themselves  and  with  the  music.  A 
•student  must  have  a  great  deal  of  music 
ability  to  function  properly  in  such  a 
team. 

I  now  have  eight  baton  twirlers  who 
are  pretty  good.  Each  baton  twirler  must 
be  a  member  of  my  band.  I  do  not  call 
any  of  my  twirling  routines  "clowning” — 


I  use  it  as  a  definite  part  of  every  foot¬ 
ball  show. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Miller 
is  not  familiar  with  baton  twirling  since 
he  states  that  a  twirled  baton  moves  in 
circles  which  have  no  beginning  or  ending. 
Perhaps  some  do  twirl  in  that  fashion  but 
this  Is  not  the  case  of  my  baton  twirlers 
and  I  feel  certain  that  any  twirler  of 
merit  must  have  rhythm  in  twirling. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  baton 


twirling  should  be  a  definite  part  of  every 
good  marching  band.  However  it  is  not 
a  part  of  any  good  concert  band.  I  have 
gone  so  far  with  my  junior  twirlers  that 
they  are  using  lighted  batons  for  a  "lights 
out”  routine  for  our  football  games.  The 
public  loves  it,  we  are  servants  of  the 
community,  so  I  feel  obligated  to  give  the 
community  what  they  want. — Keith  Whet¬ 
stone,  Music  Dir.,  Anna,  Illinois. 


Leonard  Smith  Concert  Band  in  Pattern  of  Past  Greats 


The  Leonard  B.  Smith  band  is  today  reenactin9  for  the  new  9enaretion  the  thrills  of  history's  tourin9  bands  whan  Sousa,  Gilmore, 
Pryor,  and  Kryl  brou9ht  thair  brilliant  band  concerts  to  your  home  town. 


Styled  "The  Greatest  Concert  Band 
since  Sousa”,  the  Leonard  Smith  Band 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  major  conversation 
piece  among  ambitious  school  bandsmen. 

Contributing  to  the  meteoric  rise  of  this 
new  and  4.op-ranking  band  is  the  fact  that 
Its  conductor,  Leonard  B.  Smith,  ac¬ 
claimed  by  many  “America’s  Premier  Cor¬ 
net  Soloist”  is  also  an  arranger  and  com¬ 
poser  of  numerous  works  written  directly 
for  concert  band. 

The  band  is  stimulating  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  school  musicians  everywhere  who 


envision  possible  membership  in  it  and 
in  other  similar  professional  organisa¬ 
tions  after  their  school  days  are  over. 

Already,  the  band  has  attracted  such 
stars  as  Frank  Elsass,  former  Comet 
Soloist  for  the  Goldman  Band  in  New 
York  and  Robert  Clark,  the  Xylophone 
Wisard  form  Joliet,  Illinois. 

On  Labor  day,  September  5  th,  Smith 
completed  his  9  weeks  of  conducting  band 
concerts  on  Detroit’s  beautiful  Belie  Isle. 
I  In  the  series  of  45  concerts,  the  band 


played  over  400  different  compositions 
representing  137  composers.  And  here's 
good  news  for  the  fans  who  have  been 
asking  for  Smith’s  solo  recordings.  With¬ 
in  the  next  6  weeks  the  band  will  start 
waxing  records.  Smith  and  other  soloists 
are  slated  for  soloe  with  band  accompani¬ 
ment. 

It's  good  news  too,  for  ail  of  us  In  the 
school  field,  to  know  that  at  last,  pro¬ 
fessional  concert  bands  are  riding  the 
crest  of  popularity  once  more. 
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Roy  Snyder  Gives  You  His  PRIZE  LIST  Of 

Ensemble  Music,  and  Some  Good  Suggestions 


When  Roy  Snyder  left  Luverne,  Minn, 
to  take  up  his  new  duties  as  Director  of 
Music  at  Glasgow,  Montana,  September  1, 
he  willed  to  his  successor  a  flne  instru¬ 
mental  department,  well  organized  and 
highly  approved  by  the  community. 

Lost  Spring,  The  L*uverne  High  School 
Concert  Band  numbered  65,  an  average 
it  had  maintained  for  the  past  6  years. 
There  was  a  marching  band  of  70  and  a 
lively  corp  of  11  flag  swingers,  5  major¬ 
ettes,  not  to  forget  the  color  guard  of  4. 

Believing  in  varied  activities  in  the  Mu¬ 
sic  Department,  Mr.  Snyder  included  a 
swing  orchestra  which  presented  a  stage 
show  each  year  besides  playing  for  some 
of  the  school  dances.  He  also  maintained 
a  13  piece  Junior  High  School  swing  band 
which  was  a  feeder  for  the  high  school 
group.  Another  branch  of  the  work  which 
Mr.  Snyder  featured  strongly  was  the 
ensemble.  In  a  recent  letter  he  says  in 
part : 

“The  School  band  is  only  allowed  about 
30  minutes  four  days  a  week,  so  brother, 
if  you  want  a  good  band,  you  had  better 
work  fast  and  hard. 

"The  student  repair  bills  are  very  negli¬ 
gible.  When  any  trouble  arises,  the  in¬ 
strument  is  placed  on  the  work  table  in 
the  director’s  office.  The  next  day  tlie 
student  returns  to  put  it  back  in  the  case. 
It  may  be  midnight  before  the  instrument 
is  repaired,  but  it  is  always  ready  for  use 
the  next  day.  Major  repairs  are  done  in 
experienced  shops. 

“There  is  never  a  dull  moment  in  the 
life  of  the  school  band  director,  especi¬ 
ally  when  he  has  his  own  swing  band,  jobs 
with  other  orchestras,  and  then  tunes  .i 
few  pianos  on  the  side  just  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  Saturday  mornings. 

“One  of  my  greatest  headaches  in  the 


pa.st  has  been  finding  good  ensemble  and 
solo  music  for  contest  and  outside  func¬ 
tions  so  I  would  like  to  list  a  few  that 
I  think  are  very  fine 


French  Horn  Querist 

1 )  Xocturno  —  from  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream — Mendelssohn — arr.  by  .1. 
S.  Samecniz  (Sam  Fox). 

2)  Pilgrims  Chorus — from  Tanriiauser 
— R.  Wagner — arr.  by  J.  S.  Zamecnlk 
(Sam  Fox). 

3)  Nocturne  No.  8 — Guentzel — Barn- 
house. 

Brass  Sextet 

1)  Fantasie  de  Concert — Guentzel — 

Barnhouse. 


2)  Joseph  in  Kgypt — Mehul  (W1627) 
H.  N.  Finch— Carl  Fischer. 

3)  Tone  Sketch  (easy)  Clair  Johnson — 
Jlubank. 


Woodwind  Quintet 
(Flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  french  horn, 
bassoon ) 

1)  Scherzo  op  17 — Gus  Guentzel — Barn- 
house. 

2)  March-Miniature  (W1733) — Sol  B. 
Cohen — Carl  Fischer. 

3)  Minuet-Fantasy  (W1732) — Sol  B. 
Cohen — Carl  Fischer. 

Saxophone  Quartet 

1)  Fete  Boheme  from  Scenes  Pittor- 
esque — J.  Massenet — arr.  by  S.  C.  Thomp¬ 
son — Alfred. 


A  Dance  Band  is  Important  to  Full  Music  Education 


Director  Snyder  believes  strongly  in  the  complete  music  program  and  includes  the 
dance  band  as  one  of  the  essentials.  This  is  the  Luverne  High  School  dance  band 
as  of  last  year.  There  was  also  a  grade  school  dance  band  which  served  as  a  feeder 
to  this  senior  group. 


Smart  Uniforms  Helped  a  Good  Teacher  Motivate  this  Superb'  Concert  Band 


The  Luverne  High  School  Concert  Band  under  Ivir.  Snyder’s  Direction  has  maintained  an  average  membership  of  65  over  the  past 
six  years.  The  Marching  Band  numbered  70.  end  there  were  II  flag  swingers.  5  majorettes,  and  a  color  guard  of  4.  Last  year  the 
contest  groups  received  9  superiors  out  of  10  entries,  with  the  Concert  Band  rating  a  superior  plus  in  the  District  Concert. 
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2)  Allegro  de  Concert — J.  B.  Singelee  i 

— Carl  Fischer.  ' 

3)  The  Mill  In  The  Forest — Kilenberg  j 

— arr.  G.  E.  Holmes — Bamkouse.  1 

Saxophone  Sextet 

1)  Saxophone  Sextet  No.  1  from  | 
"Tschaikowsky’s  Swan  t«ake” — J.  I.  Tal-  j 
ladge — Belwin. 

2)  March  Mllltalre — Franz  Shubert — 
arr.  G.  E.  Holmes — Rubank. 

3)  Coronation  March  from  the  Prophet 
— G.  Meyerbeer — arr.  G.  E.  Holmes — 
Barnhouse. 

Clarinet  Quartet 

1)  Andante  (Quartet  in  P)  K.  Bohne, 
op  60  No.  2 — arr.  by  H.  Voxman — Ra- 
bank. 

2)  Rondo  from  Piano  Sonata  No.  1 — 
W,  A.  Mozart — arr.  by  Rudolph  Toll — 
Cundy-Bettoney. 

3)  Prelude  and  Scherzo— I  >avid  Ben¬ 
nett — Carl  Fischer. 

4)  Andantino  and  Scherzo  from  the 
original  “Grand  Quartet" — James  Water- 
.son,  revised  by  I.iangenus — The  Ensemble 
Music  Press,  79  Main  St.,  Port  Washing¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Cornet  Trio 

1)  Echo  Waltz  (W1701)  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman — Carl  Fischer. 

2)  Sails  On  A  Silvery  Sea — Chas.  W. 
Storm. 

3)  Polka  Dots — F.  E.  Buchtel — Barn- 
house  (also  for  three  trombones). 


Our  Friend  Shugart  Win$  ! 
T op  Award  for  **Overture** 

\cir  York,  N.  V. — Mr.  Kelly  Shugart, 
Public  Reiations  Director  for  Musicians’ 
Eocai  47,  Ivos  Angeles,  was  awarded  first 
prize  for  the  I»s  Angeles  Musicians 
Itnions’  official  magazine  "Overture", 
winning  first  place  for  editorial  excel¬ 
lence  in  a  contest  held  in  New  York  last 
September  16  th. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  of  The 
srH(M)L  MUSICIAN  is  glad  and  proud 
for  Kelly  Shugart  whose  work  we  have 
admired  so  greatly  and  prais^  so  sin¬ 
cerely  whenever  given  the  opportunity. 
Mr.  Shugart  has  extended  great  kindness 
and  cooperation  to  this  publication  and 
has  been  interested  enough  to  reprint 
some  of  our  feature  articles,  giving  us 
full  credit.  His  magazine  "Overture"  is 
well  chosen  as  the  finest  in  the  entire  field 
of  labor  journalism. 


More  Inetrumentt  Taught 
At  Redlandt  U.  Now 


Sht  hat  won  first  place  in  avery  festi¬ 
val  or  competition  she  has  entered; 
District  in  1947,  '48,  '49,  Re9ional  in 
1948.  She  attended  Girl's  State  in 
1948,  and  was  chosen  to  attend  Na¬ 
tional  Girls  State  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
She  sings  Alto  very  well,  and  plays 
the  baritone  horn  in  the  concert  band. 
She  is  Joan  Lund,  17,  of  Lusk,  Wyom¬ 
ing  High  School,  a  Senior  and  vary 
attractive. 


Who  is  America's 
Most  Beautiful 
Majorette? 


Here  are  Two 


With  all  the  splendor  of  the  Great 
Band  Parade  of  the  Enid,  Okie.,  Tri 
State  Clinic  last  May,  it  was  this 
beautiful  baton  twirlar  who  caught 
the  camera  man's  eye,  but  natch. 
She  is  Virginia  McNaughton  of  Pampa, 
Texas  and  you  are  going  to  hear  more 
about  her. 


Redlands,  Calif. — Music  students  at  the 
University  of  Redlands  will  now  be  able 
to  major  in  the  woodwinds,  clarinet, 
trumpet  or  violin.  With  the  addition  of 
two  new  faculty  members  at  the  univer¬ 
sity,  students  will  now  be  able  to  take  pri¬ 
vate  lessons  in  all  the  various  instru¬ 
ments. 

Dr.  Joseph  Bruggman,  formerly  of  the 
Columbia  university  faculty,  will  Instruct 
in  music  education  and  the  woodwinds. 
Eugene  Shepherd,  instructor  in  violins, 
hails  from  Balwin-Wallacte  college  and 
will  soon  receive  his  doctorate  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 


Who’s  Who 


Paul  Rossok 

Peru,  Illinois 

Paul  is  a  16  year  old  senior  in  the  Ea 
.Salle-Peru  Township  High  School.  Has 
60  gold  medals  and  9  trophies,  which  were 
won  during  his  eleven  years  of  twirling. 
Paul  has  been  guest  twlrler  with  40  bands 
here  In  the  mid-west.  One  of  the  greatest 
highlights  in  his  career  was  in  1947  when 
he  won  the  Illinois  State  Championship  at 
the  Illinois  State  Fair  in  Springfield,  Illi¬ 
nois.  As  the  result  of  this  he  became  the 
proud  possessor  of  the  Governor’s  Gold 
Trophy.  He  has  also  won  five  first  and 
one  second  place  at  the  Chicagoland  Music 
Festival. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Don’t  wait !  Send  in  your  picture  and 
record  now. 


Nafale  Zavral,  aga  15,  iz  a  twirling 
star  of  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


Baton  Twirling 
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instruction  each  year  since  the  camp 

w.f  IJ/  F  *  £.  F  T  founded.  This  year  our  Twirlers 

£g  S  M  1/716  W  e  MTtStSt  LJ pOTt  came  from  eight  states  and  Canada. 

■  They  were  the  most  determined  group 

on  the  campus.  Six  and  eight  hours  of 
*  M  *  t  #  *  practice  a  day  was  the  rule,  not  the 

M  ^  Bjm  a  ^  t  exception.  Down  at  the  beach,  between 

r^LOfllTlwrlflTO^  fOCFfIIMCA^  swims,  everyone  was  twining.  The 

C#  ^ more  advanced  students  were  showing 
^  the  intermediate  groups  different  rou- 

•  I—  ,  tines  which  they  used.  Here  was  a 

in  Kfltckn  /  liJlTlmO  group  from  one  state  swapping  ideas 
Cfi  M  Willing  with  those  from  another  state.  “Which 

is  faster,  over  the  thumb,  or  under  the 
By  Frederic  Fay  Swift,  Mu$.  D.  thumb?”  To  the  casual  observer,  it 

'  '  was  great  sport.  To  the  instructor,  it 

President  of  N.  Y.  State  Music  Camp  was  a  thrilling  scene,  for  each  one 

was  learning  to  use  not  one  or  two 
,  ^  ^  j ,  .  ,  .  ,  "tricks”  but  dozens  of  them.  Instruc- 

One  of  the  most  sadly  neglected  A  second  reason  for  the  lack  of  tion  was  given  in  all  routines.  Each 
phases  of  instrumental  music  is  that  I  Twirler  progress  can  be  traced  to  the  student  progressed  as  fast  as  he  could 
of  the  drum  major  and  the  majorette,  poor  adjudication  which  is  usually  master  the  work. 

In  some  communities  such  instruction  found  in  all  but  the  National  Festivals.  The  climax  was  reached  when, 
is  considered  the  responsibility  of  the  Festivals  that  are  small  can  seldom  backed  by  the  65  piece  Camp  band, 
music  department,  in  others  it  is  afford  a  special  twirling  teacher.  As  a  and  with  student  conductors  in  charge! 
taught  by  the  physical  education  de-  result,  some  violin  Judge  is  given  five  each  twirler  was  given  his  moment 
partment.  In  every  community  the  hours  of  twirling  in  order  to  “fill  up  to  do  his  routine.  The  applause  of  the 
majorette  is  one  of  the  most  popular  his  day“.  To  him  it  “looks  good“,  and  crowd  of  vacationers  was  ample  com- 
individuals  for  she  is  a  leader  who  jg  counts.  The  result  is  pensation  for  the  hours  of  practice, 

adds  of  her  grace  and  talents  to  make  ^  flood  of  “One”  ratings.  In  one  state,  Those  black  and  blue  spots  where  the 
the  marching  band  performance  most  ^^6  twice  as  many  twirlers  re-  baton  has  jarred  a  muscle  were  for- 

an  who  knows  TSf  ;r;,roroner T C.Tn,»'=w^\r-hrns%‘„c'‘nr 

Other  event.  Are  the  twiders  so  good. 


ing  to  see  how  some  communities — in  oiner  event.  Are  me  twiru 
fact  most  of  them — can  be  hoodwinked  or  is  the  judging  so  poor? 
by  some  “gorgeous  creature”  wTio  has  At  the  New  York  State  \ 


the  number  enrolled,  as  in  any  pocus”. 

her  event.  Are  the  twirlers  so  good.  twirling;  one 

is  the  iudeinir  so  noor?  which  should  do  credit  to  every  music 

IS  t  e  judging  so  poor.  department.  And  one  which  every  boy 

At  the  New  York  State  Music  Camp,  and  girl  can  master  with  proper  in- 


spent  two  days  in  mastering  the  wrist  Otter  Lake — we  have  offered  Twirling  |  struction. 
twirl  in  “20  different  positions”.  The 
home  town  folk  applaud,  and  the  twirl- 
er  soon  considers  herself  a  “national  T  *  I*  ■  r  •  i/  ,  i  m  /* 

winner .  Twirling  IS  Fun  in  Kentucky  Blue  Grass 

Having  been  a  camp  director  lor  ^  * 

five  years  where  a  two-week  twirling 
program  has  been  maintained  by  May¬ 
nard  Velier,  one  of  the  country’s  out¬ 
standing  twirling  instructors;  we  have 
learned  to  use  some  judgment  in  eval¬ 
uating  the  twirling  performance.  We 
recall  participating  in  a  state  festival 
where  over  “90  per  cent  of  all  the 
bands  of  the  state  were  parading”. 

Each  band,  with  three  exceptions,  was 
fronted  by  so  called  twirlers.  Out  of 
the  sixty  organizations,  only  three 
groups  of  twirlers  were  using  “legiti¬ 
mate  technics”.  The  rest  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  one  or  two  “tricks”.  Some 
stood  on  their  hands  with  the  baton 
between  their  teeth;  others  waltzed 
together;  still  others  made  a  Maypole 
and  held  up  the  parade  while  they 
saluted  the  Governor  of  the  state  with 
a  drill.  Only  about  ten  twirlers  in 
that  state  knew  the  first  thing  about 
the  fundamentals  of  twirling. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  the 
lack  of  twirling  instruction  in  our  col¬ 
leges  and  teacher  training  institutions. 

It  is  about  as  difficult  to  learn  to 
“twirl"  by  looking  at  pictures  in  a 

book,  as  it  is  to  learn  to  play  the  The  first  Drum  Major  and  Twirling  School  held  at  Foi 

violin  by  the  same  means.  Under  Kentucky  was  a  resounding  success.  Paced  by  their 

careful  daily  instruction,  however,  we  who  is  Assistant  Director  of  Texas  Christian  University 

have  seen  campers  learn  from  five  to  Kentucky  and  as  far  away  as  Missouri  and  Michigar 

ten  “tricks”  each  day  over  a  two-week  practice  into  one  intensive  week  as  time  and  human  na 

period.  I  home  a  bag  full  of  new  tricks  to  liven  up  th« 


The  first  Drum  Major  and  Twirling  School  held  at  Foster  Music  Camp,  at  Richmond, 
Kentucky  was  a  resounding  success.  Paced  by  their  instructor  ’’Woody”  Woodard, 
who  is  Assistant  Director  of  Texas  Christian  University  Band,  the  students,  drawn  from 
Kentucky  and  as  far  away  as  Missouri  and  Michigan,  crowded  as  much  study  and 
practice  into  one  intensive  week  as  time  and  human  nature  would  allow.  They  also  took 
home  a  bag  full  of  new  tricks  to  liven  up  the  1949  football  season. 
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Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Winner.  Vll  Show  You  How 


By  Alma  Beth  Pope 


BEGINNERS  LESSON 


In  our  previous  lessons  we  learned 
“Front  Hand  Spin”  and  "Wrist  Twirl”. 
We  are  now  croing  to  add  some  leg  work 
to  these  twirls  to  dress  them  up. 

First  iet  us  take  the  baton  in  our  R. 
hand,  haii  to  the  top  and  start  our  wrist 
twiri.  Do  three  wrist  twirls  In  the  R. 
hand  lift  your  ieg  and  pass  the  baton 
under  your  1.^  leg  (tip  leading)  catching 
it  palm  down  with  your  D.  hand  as  in 


THE  NEW  CROWN  TWIRLING 
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Lial  13.00-^"  Dalux*  28"-30“  with  Oilelelb 
Bag 

Look  ior  tho  Crown  Ball 
Aak  Your  Doalor 

NEWARK  BATON  COMPANY 

77  HilUido  Ploco  Nowarfc  8,  N.  J. 


Calendar  of 
Twirling  Contests 


Diagram  I.  Do  three  wrist  twirls  In  your 
left  hand  and  pass  the  baton  under  your 
R.  leg.  Keep  your  knee  straight  out  from 
your  body  and  keep  the  toes  pointed. 
When  the  baton  is  In  your  R.  hand  you 
pass  It  under  your  L.  leg,  and  when  the 
baton  Is  in  your  R.  hand  pass  it  under 


your  R.  ieg.  Don't  lift  your  leg  until  after 
the  third  wrist  twirl  or  otherwise  you  will 
find  yourself  balancing  on  one  foot — try¬ 
ing  to  decide  when  to  pass  the  baton 
under  the  leg. 

We  will  now  change  the  direction  of 
the  baton.  Start  It  ball  to  th'-  H.  palm 
down  and  do  several  “Front  Hi  nu  Spins”. 
Turn  the  liaton  to  the  R.  with  your  R. 
hand  and  instead  of  catching  it  palm  up 
with  your  L.  hand — lift  your  left  leg  and 
lead  the  tip  under  the  leg  as  shown  in 
Diagram  II,  catching  It  palm  up  with 


the  R.  hand  as  in  Diagram  HI.  Now  turn 
the  R.  hand  over  so  the  ball  will  be  to 
the  R.  and  the  palm  will  be  down  on  the  j 
baton  and  repeat  the  movement — this  i 
time  lifting  your  R.  leg.  Be  sure  to  stand  j 
erect  and  alternate  legs. 


Music  in  Motion 


It  it  our  groat  dotiro  to  give  you 
this  tclieduU  ovory  month.  But  wo  ore 
entirely  dependent  on  you  for  the 
information.  Pleate  report  all  planned 
conteth,  school,  dub,  college,  state 
or  national.  With  your  halp  this  can 
become  your  long  hoped  for  com¬ 
plete  guide. 


When  the  Wheaton  High  School  Band 
was  considering  a  money  making  pro¬ 
ject  to  put  on  this  summer,  to  raise 
enough  money  to  go  on  a  concert  tour 
next  spring,  they  Anally  decided  upon  a 
Music-In-Motion  Pageant  which  they 
felt  could  be  made  an  annual  event  of 
increasing  sise.  The  community  did  not 
feature  any  agricultural  accomplishments 
nor  Industrial  events,  that  could  be  ex¬ 


ploited,  so  action  In  rhythm  was  selected 
as  the  motif. 

A  twirling  contest  was  organised  and 
212  twirlers  registered.  Two  outstanding 
drum  and  bugle  corps — the  Racine  Scout 
Corp  and  the  Villa  Park  Region  Corp — 
were  sought.  Two  bands  of  youthful  mu¬ 
sicians — the  Fairmont  School  of  Rockport 
and  the  Rargents  Accordion  Band  of 
Aurora  were  selected  for  the  feature  eve¬ 
ning  show.  The  pageant  was  staged  on 
the  high  school  athletic  Aeld.  Winners  of 
the  afternoon  twirling  contest  were  In¬ 
vited  to  compete  for  division  trophies,  as 
well  as  a  mass  illuminated  baton  demon¬ 
stration,  and  a  brother  and  sister  twirl¬ 
ing  exhibition  by  F'.oyd  and  Noami  Zar- 
bock  brought  color  and  action  into  the 
evening  performance. 

Trophy  winners  were :  Pat  Ryan.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  senior  girls ;  Bill  Modlin,  Flora, 
III.,  senior  boys ;  Sonia  Rogers,  Water- 
vllet,  Mich.,  Junior  girls;  Tom  Zedaker, 
Burghill,  Ohio,  Junior  boys ;  Martha  Jo 
Hampton,  Plymouth,  Ind.,  Juvenile  girls 
and  Oyl  Johnson,  Coloma,  Mich.,  novice 
division. 

George  Walbridge,  Holland,  Mich.,  Ray 
Oaedke,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Mike  Ayers,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind.,  Shirley  Steffke,  Chicago,  HI., 
Kd  Maundrell,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  my¬ 
self,  Alma  Beth  Pope,  were  the  Judges 
for  the  contest.  Bud  Abbott  of  Chicago 
directed  the  contest  and  Forrest  McAllis¬ 
ter  of  Joliet  was  M.C.  for  the  program. 

As  the  youthful  twirlers  started  to 
practice  routines  the  sjiirit  of  competi¬ 
tion  and  pageant  of  color  soon  permeated 
the  Community  and  l>y  evening  2500 
people  thronged  Into  the  stands.  The  Ra¬ 
cine  Scouts  put  on  an  afternoon  parade 
as  well  as  an  evening  exhibition. 


HOW  TO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 


Newest  Instructor 
Over  175  Pictures 
Shows  Every  Move 


Th*  most  authanfic  book  avar 
publishad  on  thii  tubiaef. 

Makai  H  aaiy,  for  baginnar  or 
aipart.  Fully  lllutfraf^.  Prieo 
$1.00  postpaid.  Ordar  Today. 
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Baton  Twirling 


TRICK  OF  THE  MONTH  FOR 
ADVANCED  TWIRLERS 

ir  ir  if 


start  with  the  baton  in  your  right  hand 
at  the  ferruie  end  as  in  Diagram  1.  Swing 
the  baton  to  the  left  in  a  horirontal  posi¬ 
tion  over  the  head.  Bring  the  baton  down 
in  front  of  your  body  and  under  your  left 
leg  as  in  Diagram  2,  and  around,  back  of 
your  right  leg.  Bring  your  feet  together 
while  the  baton  is  between  your  legs  and 
release  the  baton  with  your  right  hand, 
i-ausing  it  to  cross  In  front  of  both  legs 
and  turn  slightly,  to  catch  it  under  your 
left  leg  with  your  right  hand,  as  shown  In 


hand  from  under  your  legs,  until  the  baton 
has  been  caught  under  the  left  leg.  After 
releasing  the  baton  around  your  right  leg, 
causing  it  to  roll  in  front  of  the  legs,  you 
merely  turn  your  right  hand  from  the 
right  side  to  the  left. 

This  trick  can  be  worked  up  so  it  is 
very  flashy  in  a  routine. 


Riverview  Contest 

On  Saturday,  September  10,  307  twirl- 
ers  registered  at  Riverview  Park  for  the 
"Queen  Majorette”  contest  sponsored  by 
Bobbie  Mae  Dutton,  the  1948  Queen  Ma¬ 
jorette  of  the  Mardl  Gras,  at  Riverview. 

The  first  place  winners  were:  Carolyn 
Brummet,  New  Carlisle,  Ind.,  pee  wee 
girls ;  Martha  Jo  ''lampton,  Plymouth,  | 
Ind.,  novice  girls;  Judg  Weishaar,  Racine, 
Wis.,  Juvenile  girls ;  Noaml  Zarbock, 
Wheaton,  III.,  Junior  girls ;  and  Pat  Kus- 
xewskl,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  senior  girls. 

The  first  place  winner  in  each  group 
twirled  off  and  the  outstanding  twirler 
picked  by  the  Judges  was  Pat  Kuszewski, 
the  1949  “Queen  Majorette”, 

The  Judges  for  the  contest  were :  Dor¬ 
othy  Wendt,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Shirley  Ewast, 
Chicago,  III.,  Bud  Abbott,  Chicago,  Ill., 
and  myself,  Alma  Beth  Pope. 

All  of  the  first  place  winners  were 
awarded  medals  and  a  baton  donated  by 
the  Kraskin  and  Maak  Baton  Companie.s. 
The  Queen  was  crowned  by  Bobbie  Mae 
Dutton  and  was  presented  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  trophy.  In  the  evening  she  had  a 
throne  on  a  float  all  her  own  In  the  Mardl 
Gras  Parade.  She  will  be  Queen  for  one 
year  and  in  1960  she  will  return  and 
crown  the  new  Queen. 


Next  year  Bobble  Mae  hopes  to  have 
a  bigger  and  better  contest  at  which  time 
an  outstanding  boy  will  be  picked  as  King 
along  with  another  girl  for  Queen. 


The  extra  zest  with  which  Majorette 
Joan  Posekany  it  strutting  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  array  of  medals  on 
her  jacket.  The  12-year-old  Omaha 
Miss  recently  added  to  her  collection 
the  Junior  division  first  place  gold 
medal  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  All-American  Majorettes  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Oil  City,  Pa.  For  seven 
years  Joan  has  bean  baton  twirling 
with  Union  Pacific  Railroad's  Junior 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  at  Omaha. 
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Baton  Twirling 


Posfuf  .  Beauty  .  Poise  .  Grace 


to  twirl  and  tap  at  the  same  time  was 
kinda  rough  on  Geynell,  being  the  young¬ 
est,  until  a  neighbor  offered  her  an  ice 
cream  soda  for  every  100  perfect  hand 
flips  she  would  do  in  practice.” 

“But  the  work  was  worth  it”,  cut  in 
Geneva,  “when  the  band  let  us  go  to  the 
1939  World’s  Fair  in  San  Francisco  with 
them.” 

When  their  parents  moved  to  L>as  Vega.s 
in  1941,  the  story  was  continued  with  Las 
Vegas  grammar  and  high  school  bands. 
With  the  urging  and  encouragement  of 
Joseph  Wendell  and  the  late  Horace  Reid, 
top  honors  were  gleaned  from  twirling 
contests  and  festivals. 

They  are  musicians  as  well  as  “danc¬ 
ing  acrobatic  twirlers.”  A  bassoon  solo 
contest  brought  Gaynell  a  First  division 
contest  rating ;  Anita  and  Geneva  also 
played  clarinet  and  flute  with  the  band, 
and  Anita  sang  with  chorus  and  a  girl's 
sextet.  Musical  talent  was  nut  a  family 
munupuly  with  them  either,  since  a  brother 
Rene,  has  been  playing  with  a  popular 


Ten  Years  Ago  You 
Met  Them  in  the  S.M 


Geneva,  Anita,  and  Gaynell  Call 


If  you  are  ever  asked  for  three  good 
reasons  why  twirlers  with  high  school 
bands  should  learn  something  besides 
twirling,  excellent  answers  would  be  Gen¬ 
eva,  Anita,  and  Gaynell  Call  of  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada. 

During  the  coming  year  these  former 
majorettes  of  the  Las  Vegas  high  school 
band  will  be  a  pertinent  part  of  college 
life  with  their  combination  of  twirling, 
dancing,  and  acrobatics.  As  students  at 
Brigham  Young  University  in  Provo,  Utah, 
they  will  again  be  featured  with  the 
sc^houl's  marching  band  during  half  time 
shows  at  home  football  games ;  and  will 
also  highlight  the  half  time  basketball 
shows.  Their  introduction  last  year  prob¬ 
ably  marked  the  first  exhibition  twirling 
seen  during  a  college  basketball  game,  at 
least  in  the  West. 

To  some,  the  splendor  of  the  football 
half  time  shows  last  year  was  surpa-ssed 
by  the  sight  of  lighted  batons  spinning  in 
a  darkened  gym,  adding  to  a  colored  flash¬ 
light  drill  by  40  comely  “Cougarettes", 
marching  unit  of  selected  freshmen  girls, 
with  the  Varsity  band  providing  back¬ 
ground.  The  effect  was  at  least  over¬ 
whelming  enough  to  prompt  one  BYl'  stu¬ 
dent  to  comment,  “When  I  leave  for  a 
mi.ssion  for  my  Church,  all  I  want  on  my 
farewell  program  is  the  Call  sisters !” 

Somewhat  similar  will  be  the  effect 
during  autumn  Homecoming  and  other 
jiarades  to  be  led  by  the  Call  sisters  and 
the  BYU  band.  Last  year  some  mascu¬ 
line  onlookers  walked  the  entire  parade 
route  with  them,  not  seeing  any  of  the 
floats  until  the  parade  disbanded. 

Behind  this  sparkling  showmanship  lies 
14  years  of  patient  practice,  parental 
praise  and  push,  and  school  encourage¬ 


ment.  Also  in  these  14  year^i  is  a  rather 
well  marked  trail  of  fame — for  they  have 
been  active  since  last  seen  in  the  pages  of 
the  February,  1939  issue  of  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN. 

"That  picture,”  Anita,  the  eldest,  ex¬ 
plains,  “was  taken  when  we  started  to 
learn  to  twirl  at  the  ages  of  four,  five, 
and  six  .  .  .  after  our  Ely  music  teacher 
asked  us  to  lead  the  grade  school  band.” 
Then  with  a  mischievous  wink  :  “I.<earning 


college  swing  band  at  BYU,  and  a  sister, 
Margene,  nearly  15,  is  practicing  to  be  a 
drum  majorette  at  Las  Vegas. 

While  still  in  grammar  and  high  school 
they  were  Invited  to  be  featured  twirlers 
in  the  Ro.se  Bowl  Parade,  were  featured 
again  in  Hollywood's  Santa  Claus  Parade, 
( with  appearances  in  the  newsreels  fol¬ 
lowing)  and  appeared  in  the  Utah  Cen¬ 
tennial  parade,  marching  with  the  com¬ 
bined  Salt  Lake  City  bands. 

The  following  fall  the  trio  split,  with 
Anita  going  to  BYU  (to  be  selected  as 
cheerleader.  Incidentally).  They  performed 
together  only  for  another  half  time  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  BYU-Universlty  of  Utah 
footl>all  game,  until  being  re-united  by 
Geneva  and  Gaynell’s  entry  as  fre.shmen 
in  the  fail  of  1948.  Gaynell  flnished  high 
school  a  year  early  to  Join  her  sisters. 

Now  BYU  can  look  to  at  least  the  next 
two  years  of  this  “sterling  twirling”  fea¬ 
turing  a  cartwheel  half-way  through  an 
imitation  of  an  airplane  prop  .  .  .  and 
the  co-ordination  of  a  spinning  baton  with 
rhythmic  heel  and  toe.  Combinations  like 
these  give  unlimited  |M>ssibillties  to  a  high 
school  developed  skill. 


^ffiis  new  metfyocf 
learnifig 

,hm  s  what  moj,c  r„ 

„B0UT  the  IIICTRO^^^ 

"  •«'  »cr," 


l«s,  enthusiastic 

music  teachers,  students,  and  parents  agree  that  the 
Electronic  Memory  Method  of  Music  Instruction 
speeds  and  improves  music  learning. 

With  the  Electronic  Memory  Method,  you  get  the 
full  benefit  of  recording  as  a  teaching  technique. 


Each  lesson  is  recorded  in  its  entirety  on  the  Webster- 
Chicago  Wire  Recorder,  as  it  was  played  in  the 
teacher’s  studio.  The  student  uses  this  recording  as 
a  reference  during  the  week  in  home  practice 
sessions.  Then  the  new  lesson  is  recorded  on  the 
very  same  erasable  wire. 


Musicians  and  Teachers  acclaim  this  method  because: 

J  The  Webster-Chicago  Wire  Recorder  "remembers”  3  Students  heat 
the  entire  lesson — every  note  that  was  played  and  veloping  a  ke 

every  word  that  was  spoken  goes  into  tSes/Uiien/’sAome.  m  r\  in 


2  Students  have  constant  access  to  teacher’s  demonstra¬ 
tion — getting  many  lessons  for  the  price  of  one. 

Priced  Within  Reach  of  Aii  Musicoi  Famiiies  .  .  . 

The  Webster-Chicago  Electronic  Mentory 
Wire  Recorder  Quickly 
Pays  For  Itself. 

Tha  Electronic  Memory  is  easy 
to  operate.  Wire  recordings 
of  lifelike  fidelity  may  be 
played  over  and  over  again  or 
erased  by  simply  recording 
over  the  some  wire  (assuring 
very  low  upkeep).  Both  the 
portable  AAodel  180, 
recommended  for  the  student's 
use  in  the  home,  and  the  studio 
Model  181,  recommended 
for  the  teacher,  come  complete 

and  ready  to  play.  ■ 

Underwriter,'  approved  for  your  protection  | 


Students  hear  their  own  work  as  others  hear  it — de¬ 
veloping  a  keen  sense  of  self-criticism. 

Develops  good  musicianship  faster — through  encour- 
aging  progress,  increased  interest. 


WEBSTER'CHICACO 

5610  W.  Bloomingdal*  Ava.,  Chicago  39,  III. 


To  Webster-Chicago  Cerporcrtlen,  Dept.  S-10 
5610  West  Bloomingdale  Avenue 
Chicago  39,  Illinois 

Please  send  mo  booklet  "The  Key  to  Improved  Music  Study  and 
Instruction.” 


.  Zone . State. 
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How  to  Play  the  Drums 


ipsAcuAAiotL,  £and, 
and  OJudmaiha 

By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 

Head,  Music  Department 
Delta  State  College 
Cleveland,  Mississippi 


This  is  hciiiK  written  on  the  opening 
day  of  college  here  in  the  Southland  and 
I  can  truly  say  my  contacts  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  lead  me  to  believe  we  will  have  a 
most  wonderful  year  of  music.  Band  is 
shaping  up  well  under  the  able  direction 
of  Mr.  Eldward  Cross  and  I  am  looking 
forward  to  a  nice  drum  section. 

Most  of  you  drummers  have  been  "beat¬ 
ing  the  beats”  now  for  a  month  and  a  half 
(as  you  read  this)  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  one  question:  are  you  any  better 
than  you  were  last  Spring?  If  you  feel 
that  you  are  then  do  not  let  down  but  if 
you  think  you  are  not,  and  most  will  be 
in  this  classification,  then  something 
should  be  done  about  it — and  quick. 

Street  Beets 

Right  now,  street  beats  are  uppermost 
in  mind.  May  I  caution  you  on  several 
points?  First,  be  sure  the  drum  is  in  de¬ 


cent  playing  condition.  1  have  mentioned 
this  many  many  times  before  but  It  al¬ 
ways  seems  necessary  to  go  over  it  again, 
(lood  drum  playing  starts  with  having  a 
good  drum.  Get  it  in  shape!  Take  the 
stretch  out  of  the  over-tightened  heads, 
retuck  them  if  n^essary.  Oil  the  screw 
rods  lightly  and  clean  oft  all  the  pencil 
marks  and  "John  loves  Mary”  oft  the 
heads.  Art  gum  is  excellent  for  cleaning 
the  heads.  Remember,  the  condition  of 
your  drum  simply  reflects  the  kind  of  a 
person  you  are. 

The  second  point  is:  play  in  the  center 
of  the  snare  drum  head.  Wouldn’t  a  flute 
player  look  and  sound  ridiculous  trying  to 
play  by  blowing  across  one  of  the  Anger 
holes?  Wouldn't  you  laugh  at  that!  Yet, 
drummers,  we  do  things  Just  as  silly  when 
we  eternally  play  all  strokes  next  to  the 
rim — or  worse,  one  stick  near  the  rl.-n 
and  one  part  way  to  center.  Strive  for  a 


center  stroke  for  the  good  tone,  and  good 
playing  position. 

Now  with  drum  in  condition  and  a  good 
playing  position  we  must  have  good,  well 
matched  sticks  preferably  of  fine,  straight 
grained  hickory  and  of  a  sise  suitable  for 
the  Job.  There  is  seldom  a  place  for  the 
outsise,  club-like  sticks  in  the  marching  or 
concert  band.  Many  use  these  for  practice 
but  the  principle  Is  simillar  to  that  of  the 
baseball  batter  who  warms  up  with  two 
bats  but  uses  only  one  when  batting. 

Whs)  to  Plsy 

Good  street  beats  are  in  great  demand 
and  it  seems  rather  difficult  to  And  new 
and  novel  things  to  use  on  the  march.  Too 
often  we  fall  back  on  one  for  two-four 
and  one  for  six-eight.  When  time  is  short 
and  we  are  a  little  Indisposed  it  is  too 
easy  to  Just  use  one  of  these.  The  fault 
is  that  everybody  under  the  aun  uses  the 
same  beat  /  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  hear 
a  drum  section  on  the  field  or  street  using 
something  new  and  different.  If  the  same 
old  beat  must  be  used  by  all  means  vary 
it  by  alternating  it  loud  and  soft  There 
are  many  books  containing  novel  street 
beats  among  which  are:  Drummer  oa 
Parade  by  Wllcoxson ;  Novel  Street  Beata 
by  Berryman.  Material  contained  in  other 
standard  works  such  as  drum  solos  may 
be  readily  adapted  for  street  work.  May 
I  suggest:  Haskell  Haar’s  Drum  Soloa, 
W.  P.  Ludwig’s  Drum  Soloa  and  the 
N.A.R.D.  160  Rudimental  Drum  Soloa. 
There  are  many  others  but  I  know  from 
practical  use  that  tremendous  amount 
of  material  can  be  found  in  the  above 
suggestions. 

Using  ths  Marimba 

Queatione  “I  have  been  thinking  of  using 
the  marimba  outside,  that  Is,  using  it 
(Pleaae  turn  to  Page  36) 
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How  to  Ploy  the  Flute 


TJte  dnMoah 
IJoWi  J-Iuie  QwLiibnA 

Send  them  to 
Rex  Elton  Fcdr 
957  South  Corona  St., 

Denver  9,  Colorado 


Theory  for  the  Hutirt 
It  Is.  we  believe,  not  too  presumptuous 
to  presume  that  most  of  our  readers  of 
this  column  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
the  Rex  EHton  Fair  School  of  Flute  Play¬ 
ing,  and  the  Flute  Department  of  the 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado, 
have  turned  out  many,  many  students  that 
have  won  coveted  scholarships,  or  par¬ 
tial  scholarships.  In  many  of  our  finest 
universities  and  conservatories  of  music. 

European  conservatories  of  music  and 
private  teachers  may  be  Included.  The 
highest  compliments  we  have  received 
from  various  auditors — who  gave  the  ex¬ 
aminations  to  these  students — have  been 
concerning  their  knowledge  of  and  their 
ability  to  apply  themselves  to  the  first 
and  most  Important  steps  of  theory.  With¬ 
out  this  understanding,  no  one,  no  matter 
how  well  he  can  play,  deserves  the  name 
"musician”. 

Many,  many  times  we  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  examine  students  who  had  applied 
for  scholarships,  that  knew  nothing  at  all 
of  the  theory  of  music.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  are  many  instrumental¬ 
ists  who  play  solos  very  well,  and  who 
even  read  at  sight  very  well,  who  know 
very  little  about  scale  construction,  and 
much  less  about  chord  or  arpeggio  forma¬ 
tions.  However  that  may  be,  snould  they 
have  been  taught  to  recognize  all  key 
signatures  at  a  glance,  to  play  all  the 
Major  scales.  Major  arpeggios,  minor  ar¬ 
peggios,  all  minor  scales,  all  diminished 
and  dominant  seventh  chords  or  arpeg¬ 
gios  from  memory,  then  with  that  bit 
of  knowledge  of  theory,  they  might  be 
rated  as  musicians  as  well  as  instru¬ 
mentalists.  Not  only  would  such  rating 
be  of  benefit  In  winning  scholarships,  but 
their  ability  to  read  and  to  have  some  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  they  were  really  do¬ 
ing  would  make  far  better  readers  of 
them,  and  their  ability  to  memorize,  and 
to  properly  Interpret  various  Incidental 
solos  in  band  and  orchestral  scores,  and 
any  solos  that  they  might  wish  to  plav 
with  music  or  from  memory,  would  be 
doubled  and  tripled.  All  music  that  any 
vocalist  or  instrumentalist  has  to  play 
is  made  up  of  some  form  of  scales  or 
chords  or  arpeggios. 

The  vocalist  or  instrumentalist  who 
must  attempt  to  read  and  to  play  any 
music  without  such  understanding  might 
be  likened  unto  a  little  child  trying  to 
read  a  story  In  any  given  language  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  spell  the  words.  To  one 
who  cannot  spell,  the  word  voice  must  be 
interpreted  as  V-O-I-C-E.  To  one  who 
can  spell  the  word  and  knows  what  it 
means,  it  is  simply  voice,  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  To  a  vocalist  or  an  instru¬ 
mentalist  who  knows  nothing  of  arpeg¬ 
gio  or  chord  construction,  C-E-O-C  means 
just  that.  In  long  drawn  out  terms. 

To  one  who  knows  that  It  is  simply  a 
Major  chord  or  arpeggio  of  C,  well.  It 


means  just  that,  and  can  be  understood  at 
a  single  glance.  If  our  young  reader  is 
far  enough  along  to  see  at  a  glance  what 
the  letters  1-n-t-e-r-p-r-e-t-a-t-l-o-n  spell, 
he  reads  that  too,  at  a  glance,  and  not 
one  letter  at  a  time.  If  our  vocalist  or 


instrumentalist  should  be  confronted  with 
these  notes :  C-E-G-B  flat  and  C,  and  is 
possessed  of  a  fair  knowledge  of  theory, 
he  does  not  read  them  as  individual  notes, 
but  he  knows  at  once  that  he  is  affronted 
by  the  Dominant  Seventh  Chord  of  F, 
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SANSONE 

FRENCH  HORNS 

—  The  Best  Made  Anywhere  — 

New  Lower  Cost  to  You  —  Write 
for  Catalogues  and  Particulars 

—  All  Models  Available  for 
Prompt  Shipment  — 

Single  F — 3  and  4  Valves 
Single  Bb— 3— 4  and  5  Valves 
Double  Bb  F  4  and  5  Valves 

Manufacturers  of  Artist,  Trumpets,  Cornets  — 
Trombones 

School— Trumpets,  Cornets,  Trombones 

SANSONE  MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS.  INC. 

1658  Broadway  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Sansone  Music  Center 

5902  Sunset  Blvd.  Hollywood  29,  Calif. 
—  World's  Largest  French  Horn  House  — 


Mention  5M  when  writing, 

KING  ROSS 

TROMBONE 

MOUTHPIECE 

Tomorrow's  Mouthpioco  Todc^r 

irmr^  70*22  35Ui  Avenue 

JUTfU  ItUbb  Jackson  Heights.  H.  Y. 


SCALE  OP  A  PLAT  MAJOR 


Mnsoritr 


SCALE  OP  E  MAJOR 
Play  F  sharp,  C  sharp,  C  sharp  and  D  sharp 
Messorisv. 

ENHARMONIC  SCALES 

Bventnally,  It  wUI  be  nsttecd  that  the  scales  sf  Di  and  Cl,  Gt  and  Pt,  Ch  and  B,  flnccr 
*o4  seand  allhc.  These  scale,  are  called  Knkamonie  Scales.  Care  nwst  he  exercised 
la  thlnklnf  ef  each  note  hy  Its  proper  name.  De  not  call  D  flat  C  sharp,  O  flat  P  sharp, 
C  net  B,  and  so  forth. 


KEY  OP  D  PLAT  MAJOR 
Play  Bt,  Eh,  Ah,  DhandGh 

Memerixe 

iTrTi  I M  i|  1 1  i‘^‘iri  Ft  irfJJiJjjtii 


SCALE  OP  B  MAJOR 
Play  FI,  Cl,  Gl,  Dl  and  Al. 
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SCALE  nt  THE  REV  OP  O  PLAT  KAJOB 
Play  Bh,  Eh,  AK  Dh,  Oh  and  Ch. 


Memorise  , 


SCALE  OP  PI  MAJOR 
Play  PI,  d,  Gl,  Dt,  Al  and  El. 


X  meaBa  to  repeat  the 
prevloua  meaaure. 

Memorise 


SCALE  OP  C  PLAT  MAJOR 
Play  Bh,  Eh,  Ah,  Dh,  Oh,  Ch  and  Ph. 
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erdsaewUMSuirit: 


SMe:  nsoS  a  4  MfMsM 

Memorise 


SCALE  OP  d  MAJOR 
Ptey  Pi,  d,  Of,  Dl,  Al,  El  and  Bl. 


nsswisa  tw  Mc«4  c| 

•  S.T*  ta*  >1011  It! 
l-t  4  wise  cl 
ati4i  Thsas  a  4  aifM  Mt  bs44. 


and  that  his  next  chord  or  arpeggio  should 
be  F  Major  or  F  minor.  To  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  various  minor  scales,  one 
miMt  know  how  to  play  all  the  Major 
scales,  then  the  Major  arpeggios  and  the 
minor  arpeggios,  and  most  certainlj/,  he 
must  know  at  a  glance,  all  key  signatures. 
In  order  to  recognise  key  signatures, 
please  avoid  all  the  "fol-da-rol”  proceed¬ 
ings  such  as:  “the  last  sharp  written  on 
the  stall  is  one  half  step  below  the  key 
signature",  etc.,  etc. 


When  you  see  three  sharps  learn  that 
that  Is  A,  when  four  flats,  that  Is  A  flat. 
When  you  see  a  squirrel  you  don’t  have 
to  say  that ;  “There  is  a  little  animal  with 
a  large  bushy  tail  so  he  must  be  a 
Hquirrel.”  You  look  at  him  and  recognise 
him  as  a  squirrel.  When  you  see  an  ele¬ 
phant  you  don't  have  to  say  or  think  that 
he  has  a  tall  and  a  trunk,  you  merely  rec¬ 
ognise  him  as  an  elephant.  The  printed 
letter  capital  A  does  not  have  to  he  de- 
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ciphered  as  consistinK  of  three  distinct 
lines  before  you  recognise  it 
So  learn  your  key  signatures  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  will  enable  you  to  recognise  them 
at  a  glance,  Just  the  same  as  you  do  the 
letters  of  our  alphabet.  Now  that  all  of 
this  has  been  said,  we  are  going  to  give 
you  a  simple  outline  of  study  that  will 
enable  you  to  easily  understand  the  first 
forms  of  theory.  Should  you  make 
these  studies  a  part  of  your  daily  prac¬ 
tice,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  all  that 
is  advocated  here  is  thoroly  learned  and 
memorised,  you  will  be  most  agreeably 
surprised  when  some  day  you  will  add 
up  the  results. 

Key  Signeturet 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

Plats  F  Bd  Ki)  All  Ds  (111  Cb 

.Sharps  O  O  A  B  B  Ft  Cf 

NOTE :  The  Angering  for  each  acci¬ 


dental  (flat  or  sharp)  is  written  over 
each  new  note  when  K  is  first  Introduced. 

Major  Scales 

I,  your  flute  columnist  for  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  am  hoping  that  each  and  every 
one  of  you  will  "follow  through"  on  this 
column,  and  the  ones  to  follow.  If  you 
you  will  do  this  faithfully  and  diligently, 
we  just  know  that  eventually  you  will  be 
very  happy  for  having  done  so.  Most  of 
these  columns  are  written  in  the  "wee 
small  hours”  of  the  morning,  because  that 
is  the  only  time  we  have  for  "extras”. 
This  and  the  next  column  is  most  respect¬ 
fully  dedicated  to  Feme' Ferre  Fair,  your 
columnist’s  adorable  little  wife.  She  has 
been,  most  successfully,  teaching  this 
theory  to  piano  students  for  many  years. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that : 
The  Rex  Elton  Fair  Flute  Method  goes 
into  this  in  full  detail.  This  method  is  in 
universal  use,  having  met  with  approval 
in  clinics  everywhere  In  this  country. 

(To  be  continued) 
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SCALE  OF  F  MAJOR 
Play  B  flat. 
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For  Best  Tone  Quality  and  For 
Preserving  Your  Instrument 

Us*  Gut  and  Gut  Wound  Strings 

for 

Violin,  Viola,  Cello,  Bast, 

6uifar  and  Ultulala 
Atk  for 
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HOLTON 

ELECTRIC  OIL 


SCALE  OF  D  MAJOR 

Play  F  aharp  and  C  sharp. 

MemorUe. 

Dependeble  Iwbricotion  reducet 
wear  .  .  •  prevent»  cerrosion 
•  •  •  ketpe  values  responsive. 
Use  the  Electric  Oil  thot  motches 
iKe  high  standards  ef  the 
HOLTON  instrument  line.  Buy 
it  from  your  music  deoler 
with  with 
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end  hei-nuts. 

Regular  Stand.  Adj.  2r'  to  34": 
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SNARE  DRUM  STAND 
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Permanent  correct  angle;  rubberized  tips 
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*  Player  sits  in  normal  and  approved  manner. 
■  Instrument  Is  kept  in  Its  normal  position. 

*  Serves  as  rack  whan  instrument  is  not  In  use. 

*  A  mutt  tor  beginner  or  girl  sousaphonist. 
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How  to  Ploy  Comet,  Trumpet,  Trombone 


3  Jaach  Jthe  Solo  Sjuxm 

By  B.  H.  Walker 

Chattanooga,  Tannassaa 

'k  if  'k 


Hello,  Brass  Friends.  1  hope  our  Brass 
School  Musicians  and  their  directors  are 
enjoying  a  successful  school  year,  music¬ 
ally  and  otherwise,  and  may  we  all  have 
bigger  and  better  brass  sections  this  year 
than  ever  before. 

The  Study  of  Alternate 
Trombone  Positions 

Question:  What  Is  meant  by  alternate 
trombone  positions? 

Answer:  Alternate  positions  mean  slide 
positions  other  than  the  natural  or  short 
position  In  which  a  note  may  be  played. 

Question:  How  many  alternate  positions 
are  there  for  a  single  note? 

Answer:  Some  notes  may  be  played  in 
only  one  position.  Example,  all  the  tones 
from  the  lowest  E  natural,  below  the 


staff,  up  to  E  natural,  third  space,  and 
also  F  sharp,  fourth  line,  and  Q,  fourth 
space.  All  the  other  trombone  notes  may 
be  played  in  two  or  three  different  posi¬ 
tions. 

Question;  Should  the  trombone  player 
always  use  the  alternate  positions  when 
they  are  possible? 

Answer:  No.  The  natural  position 
should  be  used  in  a  majority  of  cases. 
Use  the  alternate  positions  only  when 
there  is  a  definite  and  logical  reason  for 
same. 

Question:  What  are  the  chief  reasons 
for  using  the  alternate  positiotte? 

Anstoer;  (1)  To  play  faster  in  technical 
passages;  (2)  for  playing  lip  slurs  of  the 
harmonics;  (3)  to  make  natural  slurs 
possible  In  legato  playing;  (4)  to  im- 
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A  keeltfiy  group  of  Chattanooga  Central  trombonists. 
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prove  the  trombone  player’s  intonation. 

Question:  How  may  the  use  of  aiter- 
.  nate  positions  enable  one  to  play  faster 
I  in  technical  passages? 

I  Answer:  Through  the  use  of  aiternate 
-  positions  many  arpeggio-like  passages, 
such  as  overtones  of  any  position  may  be 
piayed  without  shifting  the  slide.  The  first 
rule  is:  (1)  the  slide  should  move  the 
least  practical  with  no  waste  motion.  For 
example : 


American  Prep 


(2)  The  slide  should  move  in  the  same 
direction  as  much  as  is  practical  or  in 
straight  lines.  The  following  example  il¬ 
lustrates  the  rule  with  miniature  slides 
and  arrow  lines  to  indicate  movement.s. 
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Remember,  trombonists,  always  try  to 
get  the  mosd  results  and  efficiency  with 
the  least  work  of  the  slide ;  false  positions 
often  make  this  possible. 

Oaeation:  In  what  ways  are  alternate 
positions  useful  In  playing  Up  slurs  or 
harmonics? 

Answer:  Through  the  use  of  alternate 
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Mad*  by  William  Frank  Company 
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A  fifth  line  A  is  a  little  flat  when 
played  in  the  natural  6th  position  at  a 
slow  tempo,  calling  for  use  of  a  little 
shorter  6th  position  for  this  note  or  the 
humoring  of  this  tone  by  use  of  lips  and 
breath.  However,  when  such  a  passage  is 
played  fast,  this  very  small  degree  of  flat¬ 
ness  is  not  very  noticeable  and  therefore 
does  not  make  this  slide  or  lip  adjustment 
necessary. 


AMERICA’S  FINEST  MODERATELY 
PRICED  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


See  Why  It's  So  Very  Imporfant  to  Try 
American  Prep  Before  You  Buy  Any  Instrument 

When  you  select  an  instrument,  you  make  one  of  the  most  important  de¬ 
cisions  of  your  life. 


A  well  made,  well  balanced  instrument  with  authentic  tone  gives  you  a 
new  thrill  every  time  you  practice  or  play.  It  adds  to  your  enjoyment, 
spurs  you  on,  speeds  your  progress. 

This  is  the  fact  which  for  40  years  has  guided  us  in  making  the 
AMERICAN  PREP  line.  Because  we  regard  student  musicians  as  our  most 
important  customers,  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  put  into  AMERICAN 
PREP  instruments  extra  care,  extra  features,  extra  values— professional 
feel  and  performance  at  a  cost  that  fits  the  student's  budget. 


That's  why  it's  so  very  important  to  see  and  play  AMERICAN  FREP.  You 
wont  the  most  for  your  money.  Your  own  good  judgment  will  tell  you 
that  you  get  it  in  AMERICAN  PREP.  Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
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PLASTIC  TRUMPET 


positions  valuable  lip  studies  consistinc 
of  lip  slurs  of  the  different  tones  pro¬ 
duced  in  each  separate  position  will  aid 
the  trombone  student  In  building  a  flex¬ 
ible  Up  and  good  tone  control. 

The  following  slurs  of  major  6ths  and 
octaves  are  examples  of  the  many  Up 
slurs  made  possible  through  use  of  some 
of  the  alternate  positions. 


Oetaves 


now  with 

Tony  Pastor,  formerly  lead 
trumpet  (or  Shcp  Fields  and 
.Henry  Jerome,  and  jazs  trum- 
‘flMer  uritK  Buddy  Rich,  chooses 
the  Holton  Model  48  to  give 
^  him  ^thc  full-rich  power, 
•;  tone,  I  ^nd  4itnrfcct  intona- 


Question:  How  does  the  use  of  alter¬ 
nate  positions  help  make  natural  slum 
possible  in  legato  playing? 

Ansujer:  Alternate  positions  in  many 
instances  make  possible  the  principle  of 
contrary  motion  of  slide  with  interval 
which  Is  “<M  ascendinff  slurs,  slide  out 
token  possible,  and  in  descending  slurs, 
slide  in  when  possible.”  Without  the  use 
of  alternate  positions,  many  Intervals 
would  not  be  i>erfect  slurs  and  a  soft 
tongue  “do”  imitation  of  a  slur  would 
have  to  be  used  to  prevent  a  smearing 
gllssando  effect  from  resulting.  Examples 
follow : 


vK  **""^  **  n /ttireff- 
V  Frank  HOlTON&Co. 

324  N.  Church  Street 


Poor* 

Baqulrea 

aoft- 

toaguelng 


Poors 

Requires 

aoft 

tongue  lag 


Goods 

■aturel 

Slur 


A  MOST  REVOLUTIONARY  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Ideal  Trumpet  for  the  Student 


Goods 

letureL 

Slur 


Poors 
Requires 
•oft-  • 
tongue Ing 


Goods 

■aturel 

Slur 


Complete  with  Bag, 
Mouthpiece  and 


The  plus  before  the  note  above  Indicates 
that  the  note  Is  sharp  when  played  In 
regular  poaltion  and  must  be  played  a 
little  flatter  by  lengthening  the  slide  a 
small  fraction  of  an  inch.  The  minus 
placed  before  the  note  Indicates  that  the 
tone  Is  flat  when  played  in  the  regular 
position  and  must  be  played  a  little 
sharper  by  bringing  the  slide  in  a  small 
fraction  of  an  Inch  from  Its  ordinarv 
position. 

The  advantages  of  the  alternate  posi¬ 
tions  in  producing  natural  slurs  for  legato 
playing  are  often  offset  by  the  length 
of  the  slide  shift.  If  the  slide  shift  Is  too 
long,  the  alternate  position  has  defeated 
its  purpose.  Most  of  the  alternate  posi¬ 
tions  past  the  fifth  position  are  imprac¬ 
tical  in  legato  playing  or  for  any  other  use 
except  for  technical  passages  or  studying 
Up  slurs. 

The  shorter  positions  are  usually  easier 
in  tonal  response  and  much  safer  for 
other  reasons.  However,  the  choice  of  the 
position  to  use  often  depends  upon  where 
you  have  been  and  where  you  are  going  is 
your  slide  movements.  The  longer  posi¬ 
tions  may  be  Justifled  If  the  slide  is  al¬ 
ready  down  there  on  notes  preceding  or 
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Toward  1950  Pop  Symphony 
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Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.— Exactly  three 
months  after  the  1949  edition  of  North 
t'arollna's  unique  State  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  finished  up  an  80-appearance  sea¬ 
son  which  Included  taking  to  the  sea  to 
stormy  Hatteras,  the  1950  edition  gets 
under  way  with  group  and  individual 
auditions  at  Meredith  College,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  on  September  17. 

These  auditions,  a  regular  part  of  the 
Symphony  Society's  program,  will  be  open 
to  children  (under  17),  to  adults  and 
choral  groups,  the  latter  for  the  first  time 
in  the  10-year  history  of  the  organisation. 
Winners  In  the  soloist  division  will  be 
heard  in  concert  with,  the  symphony  next 
season.  Last  year  nine  children  and  four 
adults  appeared  regularly  with  the  group, 
and  some  two-score  other  candidates  were 
picked  up  along  the  statewide  appearance 
route  for  local  concerts. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Symphony  is 
directed  by  Ben  Swalin  and  has  headquar¬ 
ters  in  C%apel  Hill. 


selected  for  a  committee  to  select  the 
singers  and  the  songs  to  be  used,  as 
well  as  a  guest  conductor. 

Mr.  H.  Caleb  Cushing,  EMr.  of  Glee 
Club  at  Washington  and  Lee  Uni¬ 
versity  was  selected  to  be  the  guest 
conductor.  A  program  was  selected 
and  all  information  was  sent  to  the 
schools  participating. 

The  schedule  for  the  participants 
during  the  three  day  stay  in  Pulaski 
was  a  hard  one,  although  the  long 
rehearsal  periods  were  broken  by 
sectional  rehearsals,  and  rest  periods. 
The  program  was  broadcast  over  the 
local  radio  station  WPUV,  and  a  large 
crowd  attended  the  concert. 


Pulaski,  Va.  AU  State  Chorus 

For  the  first  time  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  an  All  Sectional  Chorus — 
West  was  held  at  Pulaski,  Virginia 
on  March  18-19-20,  1949.  This  chorus 
was  sponsored  by  the  Pulaski  High 
School  Chorus. 

The  Chorus  was  the  outgrowth  of 
a  felt  need  for  more  Choral  activities 
in  the  state  of  Virginia.  Due  to  hous¬ 
ing  conditions  it  was  felt  that  only  a 
group  of  90  singers  could  be  accom¬ 
modated.  With  James  H.  Godfrey,  Dir. 
of  Music  in  the  Pulaski  County 
Schools,  as  General  Chairman,  three 
other  nearby  Music  Directors,  were 
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With  VELver 
THROAT  Your 
Linton  Oboe  WILL 
NOT  CRACK 


By  Bob  Organ 

1512  Stout  St.,  Denver  2,  Colorado 


Well  here  we  are  again — Have  Just 
returned  from  a  three  week'  vacation, 
covering  some  twenty  five  hundred  miles 
by  auto.  Even  though  I  was  on  vacation 
it  was  difficult  to  keep  from  asking  a 
lot  of  questions  along  the  way  regarding 
the  musical  activities  of  each  community. 
The  result  was  I  lost  very  little  time 
and  learned  a  great  deal  about  other 
people  and  their  activities  musically. 

After  returning  home  and  compiling  a 
summary  have  drawn  a  more  deflnite  con¬ 
clusion  that  American  People  are  Amer¬ 
ican  People.  We  should,  and  I  think 
most  of  us  do,  realize  that  this  great 
Country  of  ours  is,  after  all,  something 
to  be  proud  of  and  to  cherish  deep  in 
our  hearts.  This  magniflcent  country  in 
which  we  live  is  really  something  to 
behold  if  we  can,  or  will,  just  take 
enough  time  out  of  our  daily  rouhtine 
of  hustle  and  bustle  to  look  it  over. 
Just  to  get  acquainted  with  our  neighbors 
over  in  the  next  county  is  something 
because  they  are  human  beings  the  same 
as  we. 

We  covered  four  states,  including 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Arizona  and  of  course 
a  good  part  of  Colorado.  Personally  T 
have  travelled  from  Canada  to  old  Mexico. 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  I 
have  never  enjoyed  myself  more  than  on 
this  last  trip.  Perhaps  it  was  becau.se  we 
took  our  time  and  met  a  lot  of  interesting 
people.  Perhaps  it's  middle  age  mellowing 
my  way  of  thinking. 

Regardless  of  what  It  is — we  have  a 
lot  of  fine  people  in  this  country  of  ours 
and  musically  we  think  pretty  much  the 
same. 

Music  is  an  art  the  world  over  and 
has  been  for  many,  many  years.  In  our 
country  it  has  become  a  part  of  education 
and  without  some  part  of  it  our  education 
is  not  complete.  At  ^east  this  is  the  com¬ 
mon  consensus  of  most  of  the  people  I 
talk  to.  Some  love  to  play,  some  love 
to  listen,  others  love  to  write  or  compose. 
All  are  an  expression  of  music  to  the  Nth 
degree,  not  because  we  have  created 
something  perhaps  but  becau.se  .of  the 
beauty  we  derive  from  it. 

We  visited  several  National  Parks. 
Three  of  which  were  the  Zion  National 
Park  and  the  Bryce  National  Park  in 
Utah.  And  of  course  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  Arizona.  The  spectrum  of  any  one  of 
these  is'  something  never  to  be  forgotten. 
To  the  ear  you  can  hear  Just  as  many 
sounds  as  you  can  picture  with  the  eye. 
Without  some  musical  education  this 
would  of  course  be  impossible.  This 
is  one  reason  why  we  accept  music  as 
a  part  of  education  whether  we  realize 
it  or  not. 

As  an  illustration,  I  counted  twenty- 
six  people  at  random  in  the  Grand  Can¬ 
yon  of  Arizona  that  mentioned  something 
about  Ferdle  Grofe’s  “Grand  Canyon 
Suite”  especially  the  one  number  “On  The 
Trail”.  Out  of  curiosity  I  asked  each 
one — Are  you  a  musican  or  perhaps  in¬ 
terested  in  music?  I  found  two  that  were 
interested  in  the  development  of  a  sym¬ 


phony  in  a  city  of  sixty  thousand  iieople. 
The  balance  of  twenty-four  had  very 
little  education  in  music,  yet  they  could 
all  see  what  Grofe  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  the  Suite :  Which  is  conclusive  to 
me  that  the  ear  can  hear  in  sound  what 
the  eye  can  see  if  the  two  are  i>ointed  to 
that  goal.  This  we  do  learn  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  music. 

I  didn't  find  one  locality  in  which  music 
was  considered  a  waste  of  time.  Most 
everyone  expressed  the  thought  of  musical 
education  in  some  manner  or  other  as  a 
necessary  part  of  our  American  way  of 
life.  Without  it  somewhere  along  the  line, 
life  would  be  pretty  dull  for  many  rea¬ 
sons. 

The  plan  of  well  balanced  school  or¬ 
chestras  as  well  as  symphony  orchestras 
seem  to  be  the  common  conjecture.  Weil 
balanced  orchestras  both  school  and  sym¬ 
phonic — brings  us  back  to  our  own  Col¬ 
umn  “THE  IK>UBL,E  REED  CUASS'- 
ROOM.”  In  general  Double  Reed  players 
are  scare,  which  encourages  me  to  further 
my  efforts  toward  the  development  of 
Double  Reed  Instrument  players.  Passing 
on  to  you  the  value  of  not  only  my  own 
experiences  but  those  of  my  colleagues 
as  well. 

There  is  an  old  adage  “It  is  better  tn 
grlve  than  to  receive”.  This  is  especially 
true  of  this  little  item  we  call  experience. 
It  is  one  thing  of  value  we  can  pass  on 
to  our  neighbor  without  losing  it.  Once 
we  have  had  It  we  can  never  lose  it. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  meet  so  many 
people,  that  were  strangers  to  me,  that 
read  the  "DOUBLE  REED  CLASS¬ 
ROOM"  column  regularly.  Townspeople 
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tb*t  are  Interested  in  their  school  orches¬ 
tra,  merchants  who  own  or  work  in  music 
stores,  organists  or  even  choir  directors. 
I  accept  this  as  being  true  because  they 
were  abie  to  discuss  some  articie  which 
had  been  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  un¬ 
der  the  heading  of  “THE  DOUBLE  REED 
CLASSROOM”. 

Strange  as  it  seems  I  iearned  a  great 
deai  about  the  subject  matter  of  several 
of  my  own  writings  from  discussions  with 


readers  of  the  column.  Tou  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  extension  of  some  of  them 
in  the  future.  I  found  it  good  material  to 
.sleep  on — as  the  expression  goes.  After  all 
— two  heads  are  better  than  one. 

Now  if  we  can  again  get  your  letters 
of  inquiry  coming  in,  I  will  have  my 
hands  full  for  the  coming  school  year. 
This  I  enjoy.  Let’s  have  them.  So  long  for 
now. 


Percussion 

(Begins  on  Page  26) 
with  band  at  the  games.  Do  you  think 
this  can  be  done?” — L.  P.  D.,  Texas. 

Answer;  The  use  of  the  marimba  has 
been  restricted  to  indoor  use  in  the  past 
generally  but  I  see  no  reason  for  not  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  it  out  in  the  open.  We 
can  do  most  anything  in  Texas,  I  believe 
and  this  might  be  one  of  them.  Seriously, 
I  remember  a  college  marching  band 
which  used  an  old  fashioned  reed  org'tn 
with  the  band  when  playing  football 
games  and  the  organ  was  amplified  with 
microphone  and  loudspeaker.  This  was  be¬ 
fore  the  advent  of  the  electric  organ.  Why 
not  experiment  by  amplifying  the  ma¬ 
rimba.  Certainly  the  tone  quality  i.s 
worthy  of  it  and  if  it  is  used  for  choral 
background  the  effect  might  be  surpris¬ 
ingly  beautiful  and  effective.  I  have  never 
done  this  nor  have  I  seen  it  done.  Per¬ 
haps  some  have  tried  it.  If  so,  will  you 
let  us  know  the  results?  I  believe  I  would 
give  it  a  try. 

Question:  "I  have  a  young  student 
drummer  who  is  left-handed.  Should  i 
let  him  continue  playing  as  a  left  handed 
drummer,  make  him  change  or  should  I 
advise  him  to  turn  to  some  other  instru¬ 
ment?” — B.  E.  M.,  Alabama. 

Answer:  The  only  difference  I  can  see 
between  a  right  handed  drummer  and  the 
left  handed  one  is  that  difference  which 
one  sees  when  looking  at  them.  There 
should  be  no  sounding  difference.  So,  if 
it  is  a  matter  of  left  handed  players  or 
no  drums,  I  would  take  the  left  handed 
player.  If  the  young  student  shows  prom¬ 
ise  of  being  a  fine  rhythm  man,  I  would 
make  every  attempt  to  change  him  Into 
a  right  handed  drummer  purely  for  the 
sake  of  the  looks  of  the  percu.sslon  sec¬ 
tion.  Certainly  I  would  not  discourage 
him  if  he  has  all  the  makings  of  a  fine 
drummer.  The  change  from  left  to  right  is 
not  difficult — certainly  not  impossible. 
The  French  horn  player  does  it  and  think.-i 
nothing  of  it. 

One  of  the  fine  bits  of  showmanship 
in  the  drum  section  is  unity  and  uni¬ 
formity,  especially  on  the  march.  One 
drum  reversed  certainly  puts  a  crimp  in 
the  looks  of  the  section  even  if  it  is  not 
harmed  in  sound. 

Somewhere  I  have  some  letters  which 
arrived  during  July  and  August.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  locate  these  nor  some 
others  which  came  during  the  Summer. 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  writers  would 
drop  me  another  line — even  a  post  card 
and  1  will  answer  as  best  I  can.  The  lost 
letters  are  not  really  lost.  Just  misplace.1 
in  packing  and  moving  and  surely  will 
come  to  light  eventually.  I  am  sorry  but 
you  know  what  this  moving  is,  I  am  sure. 

I  hope  later  to  let  you  know  what  1  find 
here  In  the  Southland  in  the  way  of  drum¬ 
ming.  There  are  some  excellent  bands 
down  here  and  there  should  be  some  good 
drum  sections.  Perhaps  they  will  have 
something  to  pass  on  to  the  rest  of  you 
So,  be  with  you  again  next  month. 
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a  Pedler  today!  Send  for  FREE  folder. 
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Let's  Teach  and  Use  More 

(hjjfidmnA, 

In  School  Bands  and  Orchestras 

By  Anna  Largent 
213  Williams  St.,  Aurora,  Illinois 


Or9«nix!n9  th«  Band 

October  meanii  that  the  opening  of  a 
new  achool  term  han  been  In  operation  a 
full  month.  Pupils  are  eager  to  take  pri¬ 
vate  lensons  and  become  more  proficient 
on  their  inxtrumentii.  Band  rehearsals  are 
in  full  swing,  and  every  one  is  in  the 
mood  to  go  at  top  speed. 

Some  of  the  older  students  have  gradu¬ 
ated  and  gone  into  other  flelds,  their 
places  have  been  filled  with  younger  mem¬ 
bers,  who  are  eager  to  show  that  they 
can  step  into  the  vacancy  and  do  a  good 
Job.  This  is  the  kind  of  spirit  we  like  to 
see  and  hope  it  continues  throughout  the 
school  year. 

Ssatin9  Arran9«mBnt 

Band  directors  have  found  H  wise  to 
rotate  the  seating  arrangement,  in  order 
to  work  out  sections  of  the  band,  where 
the  results  will  bring  out  a  better  bal¬ 
anced  band. 

In  every  band  there  are  a  few  weak 
players,  those  who  are  poor  sight  readers, 
weak  on  rhythm,  dynamics,  tone  produc¬ 
tion,  and  especially  weak  on  the  endings 
of  strains  before  a  repeat  sign. 

Rhythm 

The  band  director  who  will  rehearse 
his  band  for  a  fifteen  minute  period  on 
valuation  of  the  sixteenth,  dotted  eighth, 
dotted  quarter  notes,  the  observation  of 


rests,  staccato  and  legato  passages,  full 
round  endings,  will  find  this  results  in  a 
balance  of  sound,  and  unity  in  playing. 

Potturs 

At  rehearsals  the  posture  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  member  must  be  watched,  so  that 
none  slump  in  their  chairs,  cross  their  j 
legs,  or  continually  look  down  on  their  ; 
piano  keyboard.  Pupils  should  be  seated 
so  that  they  can  see  the  director  at  all 
times  and  make  it  their  business  to  watch 
him,  and  not  have  their  faces  and  eyea 
bent  so  low  reading  their  music,  that  aii 
the  motions  of  the  director  pass  ver 
their  heads. 

Opportunity 

Young  people  should  stop  and  think  for 
Just  a  moment  of  the  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  is  offered  to  them  today.  A 
chance  to  take  lessons,  a  chance  to  play 
their  instrument  in  a  band,  a  chance  to 
play  in  concerts,  recitals,  contests,  etc. 
You  have  heard  adults  and  yes,  your  par¬ 
ents  say,  "I  wish  I  could  have'  played  in 
a  band  or  orchestra  when  I  went  to 
school,  or  I  wish  I  could  have  played  an 
instrument  when  I  went  to  school."  The 
accordion  produces  a  beautiful  tone,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  infinite  ability  to  vary 
dynamics  and  tone  color. 

How  to  Bscoms  Proficisnt 

1.  Practice  five  finger  exercises  with 


Chariot  Palm9ran,  15,  Ptoria,  lllinoit,  it  a  ttar  pupil  in  Enrico  Mattronardi  Accor¬ 
dion  Band  thara.  Ha  playt  twin9  and  Boo9is-Woo9ia  in  concartt  and  on  radio  pro- 
9ramt.  Pupil  of  h4t.  Mattronardi. 
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both  hands  In  order  to  develop  flexibility 
in  each  Anger.  Good  material  are  Hanon 
I  by  Nunsio ;  Hanon  by  Deiro ;  Hanon  by 
I  Uaviani ;  School  of  scales  and  arpeggios 
by  D'Auberge. 

2.  Memorise  the  major  scales,  the 
melodic  and  harmonic  minor  scales  and 
play  ail  of  them  with  both  hands  to¬ 
gether  twice  dally,  with  correct  Angering. 

3.  Memorise  the  major,  minor,  dimin¬ 
ished,  seventh  and  augmented  chords  in 
all  keys  and  play  them  twice  daily,  with 
correct  hand  chord  feel. 

4.  Memorise  the  key  signatures  in  all 
major  and  minor  scales.  Recite  the  rela¬ 
tive  minors  of  all  major  scales. 

5.  Memorise  the  notes  above  and  below 
the  treble  and  bass  clef. 

(.  Sight-read  a  new  piece  every  day. 
Look  at  the  key  signature  and  tempo. 

7.  Examine  a  new  piece  carefully  for 
phrasing.  Angering,  rhythm,  dynamics, 
accuracy  in  every  detail. 

'  8.  Watch  your  posture.  Avoid  looking 

down  at  the  keys  continually.  Keep  head 
'  erect  and  practice  in  a  happy  frame  of 
mind. 

9.  Interpretation  means  bring  out  the 
mood  and  feeling  of  the  piece,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  spiritual,  the  intellectual,  the 
emotional  and  the  imagination  that  the 
composer  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the 
composition. 

10.  Above  everything  else,  play  and 
practice  your  instrument  because  you 
love  it  Your  instrument  helps  you  to  ex¬ 
press  yourself  In  music,  it  will  bring  out 
everything  you  feel  and  want  to  say,  it 
is  your  friend.  Avoid  being  angry  or  irked 
because  you  must  leave  your  playmates 
and  must  come  in  and  practice.  Then 
take  it  out  on  your  instrument  by  abus:ing 
it  in  producing  wild  and  screechy  sounds. 
Many  a  flne  instrument  has  been  ruined 
by  mishandling  just  through  being  angry 
at  the  practice  period.  If  you  have  any 
problems,  drop  me  a  postal  card. 

I  Favorite  Accordion  Music 

Advanced  accordion  students  should 
have  plenty  of  material  to  work  with, 
and  also  build  up  their  music  library.  If 
there  is  anything  that  wUl  slow  a  pupil 
down  it  is  the  lack  of  the  right  kind  of 
music  to  keep  him  Interested.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  good  start  for  your  library. 

Pietro  Deiro  Headquarters,  46  Green¬ 
wich  Ave.,  X.  Y.  11,  N.  Y.  Albums:  No. 
*12  Celebrated  Overtures.  No.  813  Pietro 
Waltzes.  No.  805<Waltzes  by  Waldteufel. 
No.  816  Pietros  Paso  Dobles. 

Paganl,  289  Bleecker  St..  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y. 
Accordion  Duets:  No.  7000  Beautiful 
I>ays.  No.  7002  Pietros  Return.  No.  7003 
V'erona  Waltz.  No.  7004  The  Accordionist. 
No.  7005  Rlgoletta.  No.  7010  Trieste  Over¬ 
ture.  No.  7013  Beautiful  Brunette.  No. 
7015  Light  Cavalry. 

Vitak-Elsnlc,  4815  S.  Ashland  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill.  Polka  Albums:  International 
Polkas  No.  1  and  2.  Slovenian  Polkas  and 
Waltzes  Volume  1  and  2.  Bohemian  and 
Polish  Polkas  No.  1  and  2.  Italian  Polkas 
No.  1.  German  Polkas  No.  1  and  2. 

Alfred  Music  Co.,  145  West  45th  St., 
New  York.  Solos  by  Proslnl :  Bubbles ; 
Jolly  Caballero ;  Carnival  of  Venice  with 
variations ;  Gay  Picador ;  Paso  Dobles ; 
Dark  Eyes ;  Tall  Spin ;  Echoes  of  Spring ; 
Olive  Blossoms;  Loveliness;  Exposition 
Overture ;  Skipping  Along ;  Symphonic 
March ;  Mendelssohn  Concerto. 

Qustfiont  and  Answers 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent :  We  have  bought 
our  eon  an  expensive  instrument  under  the 
(uidance  of  his  teacher,  who  said  he 
would  become  a  better  player  with  an 
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Jhe,  (jompoMkdu 
amt  CbuvivfujahA,  Qchmui, 

By  C.  Wallace  Gould 
Director,  Dept,  of  Music 
Southern  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 


Not  long  ago,  your  columnist  returned 
to  the  United  States  after  a  very  pleasant 
seven  weeks  stay  in  various  parts  of  old 
Mexico.  Although  my  chief  reason  for 
visiting  the  land  south  of  the  border 
was  to  learn  something  of  the  history, 
ancient  and  modern,  literature,  folklore, 
folk  dances,  native  customs,  etc.,  of  the 
people,  and  incidentally  to  practice  my 
Spanish  conversation,  I  also  had  many 
opportunities  to  hear  a  great  deal  of 
Mexican  music  of  all  types,  that  is  to  say 
folk  music  both  ln.strumental  and  vocal 
as  well  as  the  higher  types  of  symphonic 
music. 

The  Mexicans  are  a  very  musical  peoide 
with  a  very  pronounced  feeling  for 
rhythm  and  this  is  made  very  manifest 
in  every  form  of  musical  activity  in 
which  they  participate.  To  me  there  was 
an  element  of  spontaneity  present  in  mi>.<t 
of  their  folk  song  and  dance  music  that 
I  have  missed  in  much  of  our  popular 
music  of  the  day. 

A  very  popular  type  of  small  instru¬ 
mental  group  that  one  encounters  fre¬ 
quently  in  Mexico  is  the  Ave  and  six 
piece  ensemble  which  includes  one  or  two 
violins,  probably  two  guitars,  and  now 
and  then  a  zither  or  autoharp.  With  this 
small  and  easily  maneuverable  group  it  is 
possible  to  serenade  under  the  balcony 
of  a  beautiful  seAorlta,  or  in  front  of  a 
gathering  of  friends.  And,  of  course,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  ensemble  always 
can  sing  many  beautiful  love  songs  to 
which  the  Instrumental  obligato  lends  a 
pleasing  accompaniment. 

Frequently,  it  does  not  cost  very  much 
to  hire  a  group  of  serenaders  when  one 
wants  to  be  entertained  with  lively  and 
colorful  music.  One  Sunday  afternoon  dur¬ 
ing  my  stay  in  Mexico  City,  a  friend  and  I 
went  out  to  the  floating  gardens  of  Xochl- 
milco  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  town.  As  is  customary  we  hired  a 
flatbottomed  boat  with  a  canopy  over  it  all 
decorated  with  luxuriously  festooned 
flowers  and  manned  by  a  Mexican  in  pic- 


instrument  with  a  lot  of  shifts.  After  six 
months  he  has  not  made  the  improvement 
that  we  expected.  Richard  is  12  years  of 
age,  and  resents  to  practice.  Is  there 
something  we  can  do? — Mr.  rf  Mrs.  John 
V. 

Ansioer;  If  your  son  were  eager  to 
practice,  and  tried  very  hard  to  get  his 
lessons  and  still  no  improvement  then 
perhaps  we  could  ask  the  teacher  for 
extra  help.  But  as  It  is  the  fault  may  be 
with  the  boy,  for  there  might  be  other 
interests  that  attract  him,  such  as  ath¬ 
letics,  shows,  etc.  I  would  suggest  en¬ 
couragement  and  a  lot  of  stimulation  at 
home,  together  with  a  talk  with  his 
teacher  can  do  a  world  of  good.  With  a 
flne  instrument  he  should  be  making  flne 
music  for  his  own  and  family  entertain¬ 
ment. 


turesque  costume  with  a  single  oar.  As 
we  were  rowed  along  the  canals  amidst 
the  beautiful  flowers  and  trees  lining  the 
banks,  from  time  to  time  other  barques 
with  bands  of  serenaders  on  board  would 
draw  near  to  us  and  for  a  few  pesos  would 
serenade  us  with  lively  Mexican  songs. 

I  have  never  been  in  Venice  in  Italy,  but 
I  can’t  Imagine  that  the  canals  there 
could  be  any  more  picturesque  or  enchant¬ 
ing  than  the  canals  at  Xochlmilco  on  a 
pleasant  Sunday  afternoon  with  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  on  hundreds  of  gaily  dec¬ 
orated  boats  floating  along  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  colorful  music  played  by 
serenaders  in  native  Mexican  costumes. 

While  in  Mexico  City,  I  heard  a  con¬ 
cert  one  evening  by  ha  Orquesta  Tipicn 
de  ta  Policia.  Actually,  this  orchestra 
was  a  symphonic  band  of  fifty  players 
with  the  addition  of  .some  fifteen  men 
playing  stringed  zithers  and  guitars.  The 
effect  produced  was  simply  amazing.  The 
addition  of  the  strummed  string  instru¬ 
ments  to  the  standard  band  instrumenta¬ 
tion  added  an  element  of  vitality  and  life 
to  the  wind  Instrument  tone  that  I  would 
not  have  believed  to  be  possible.  Natur¬ 
ally,  the  music  the  orchestra  played  was 
of  the  Mexican  dance  music  type  for  the 
most  part.  However,  the  orchestra  also 
played  the  accompaniments  to  some  songs 
sung  by  a  very  flne  soprano  soloist  and 
{Please  turn  to  page  40) 
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Every  Number  Reviewed  in  this  Column  has  been  Read,  Studied,  by 
our  Own  Band,  is  accurately  Graded  and  Described. 


By  Richard  Briffain 

Materials  Instructor 
and  Concert  Band  Director 
VanderCoolc  School  of  Music, 
Chicago 

E.  Easy.  M.  Medium.  D.  Difficult 
MAONr.S  OVERTURE  (E),  Ted  Ue- 
saHff — This  overture  Is  fine  for  young 
bands  as  it  is  technically  not  difficult  and 
yet  has  several  contrasting  styles  needed 
in  materials  for  training  young  bands.  A 
maestoso  movement  give  the  opening 
passage  a  full  sound  with  ail  players  help¬ 
ing  to  produce  full  rich  chords.  A  melodic 
3/4  movement  follows  in  a  different  key 
which  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  music. 
A  comet  duet  and  short  trombone  solo 
passage  wit,  band  accompaniment  Is  well 
done  in  the  next  strain.  The  climax  of  the 
work  is  a  march  section  followed  by  a 
presto  to  the  end.  1  recommend  it  to  you 
as  a  good  number  for  young  bands. 
Pub. — P.  A.  Schmitt  Co.  FI  Bd  32.00.  Sjim 
Bd  33.50. 

CRACKER  JACKS  (E).  B.  De  La  mater 
— This  cornet  trio  with  band  is  easy — top 
note  for  the  solo  part  Is  “D”  fourth  line 
and  the  lowest  note  for  the  third  part  is 
“Bb”  two  spaces  below  the  staff.  The  band 
parts  are  very  easy  and  playable.  One 
short  cadenxa  for  the  three  comets  is 
used  In  the  introduction  otherwl.se  an 
accompaniment  is  used  all  the  way 
through.  In  some  places  the  arranger  has 
duplicated  the  trio  voices  in  the  wood¬ 
winds.  If  the  cornets  are  sure  of  their 
parts,  omit  these  woodwind  duplications 
so  that  the  trio  can  be  more  easily  heard. 
Time  of  performance  is  only  about  three 
minutes  and  should  not  tire  young  per¬ 
formers.  Pub. — Rubank.  FI  Bd  32.00. 

OUR  UNITED  STATES  MARCH  (D), 
Frank  Ventre — ^For<  an  inspiring  driving 
march  that  Is  really  fine,  try  this  one. 
The  number  Is  not  easy  but  with  work 
it  can  be  played  and  is  well  worth  while. 
Clever  bell  tone  effects  similar  to  those 
employed  by  FYankle  Masters  Dance  Band 
are  used  in  two  places.  The  melody  is  ex¬ 
cellent — woodwinds  have  lots  of  notes 
to  play  but  they  lay  well  and  will  stimu¬ 
late  a  desire  to  play  technically  well.  The 
brass  parts  are  full  of  places  for  the 
group  to  open  up  and  play  "bravura” — 
The  solo  cornet  part  goes  up  to  Eb  three 
lines  above  the  staff  on  the  ending  note 
but  is  not  too  hard  in  the  fact  that  a 
scale  line  is  slurred  up  to  the  high  note. 
Pub.— Fox.  FI  Bd  32.00.  Sym  Bd  32.75. 

MAJEJSTY  OF  AMERICA  (M),  David 
Bennett — A  Bennett  original  concert 
march  that  will  wear  well  on  any  pro¬ 
gram.  This  composition  is  of  the  typical 
Bennett  style  and  yet  Is  not  difficult  as  he 
is  constantly  aware  of  the  problems  of 
the  school  musician.  The  music  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  performer  and  listener  In  that 
it  is  somewhat  in  the  modern  idiom.  A 
contrast  between  6/8  and  alia  breve  time 
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CRADDOCK  BUILDING  KANSAS  CITY,  IVIO 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GRE  ENVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


Is  employed  with  grood  effect,  A  retarded 
ending  helps  give  the  number  stage  and 
audience  appeal.  Pub. — C.  F.  FI  Bd  $4.00. 
Sym  Bd  $6.00. 


SMART  STU  Mfi 
FINE  TRIIORIHG 

long  wear 


FOOTBALL  PANPAREIS  (ME),  Paul 
Yoder.  Six  short  clever  fanfares  have  been 
put  on  one  quick  step  page  for  quick  ref¬ 
erence  when  a  fanfare  is  needed.  No.  1  is 
in  4/4  and  is  8  measures  long.  No.  2  is  a 
2/4  8  measure  flourish.  No.  3  is  a  4/4  8 
measure  roxrtine.  No.  4  iS  in  6/8  and  so  is 
No.  6,  No.  5  is  in  cut  time  and  all  are 
short  eight  measure  affairs.  These  num¬ 
bers  are  in  a  variety  of  keys  and  can  be 
used  as  introduction  to  marches  of  the 
football  field.  I  urge  you  to  have  a  set  in 
your  footbali  library.  Pitb. — Kjos.  FI  Bd 
$1.25. 


Make  ^^aMoc^  America’s 
Outstanding  Uniform  Value 

•  Year  after  year,  America’s  leading 
school  bands  choose  Craddock  Uni¬ 
forms  because  they  are  "tops”  in 
style,  design,  appearance,  fit,  and 
workmanship.  All  factors  consid¬ 
ered,  Craddock  uniforms  cost  less 
per  year  to  own— afford  greater  per¬ 
sonal  pride  and  satisfaction.  Buy 
Craddock,  the  choice  of  champions. 


REIPOSE  AND  OAYETY,  (E),  Clair 
W.  Johnson — ^This  overture  is  typical  in 
style  and  is  very  good  easy  material.  It  Is 
melodic  and  well  arranged — the  number 
is  full  and  sounds  big  and  has  no  thin 
spots.  A  1948  copyright  is  on  the  number 
but  I’m  sure  that  It  will  get  a  big  play 
on  this  year’s  contest  list  as  It  is  worthy 
of  use  by  many  bands.  The  number  opens 
with  a  broad  moderato  movement  in  Bh 
and  is  followed  with  a  bright  passage  in 
Eb.  A  vivo  passage  with  some  retarded 
measures  finishes  the  overture.  There  are 
few  short  notes  in  the  number  and  thus 
one  to  be  conducive  to  good  tone  produc¬ 
tion.  Pub. — Fox.  FI  Bd  $3.25.  Sj/wi  Bd 
$4.50. 

THREE  GATES  OF  GOLD  (E),  Carl 
Frangkiser — This  overture  Is  out.standing 
for  its  melodic  charm  and  Its  technical 
simplicity.  There  are  no  sixteenth  notes 
in  the  number  and  the  only  dotted  notes 
are  half  notes.  The  introduction  has  sev¬ 
eral  unlsional  tones  that  will  serve  as 
good  training  material  for  intonation 
study  by  bands.  You  will  want  to  use 
this  overture  as  a  contest  number  this 
year  with  beginning  bands.  Pub. — Belwin 
FI  Bd  $3.00.  Sym  Bd  $4.00. 


Band  Uniforms  of  finest  Quality  are 
the  most  economical.  Styling,  smart 
appearance,  with  complete  comfort  to 
the  musician  in  all  positions,  is  im¬ 
portant.  Before  you  buy  get  com¬ 
plete  information  from  Saco. 


•“The  Craddeck  Bandsman" 

—chock-full  of  practical,  origi¬ 
nal  uniform  design  ideas  is 
available  without  charge  to 
superintendents,  principals 
and  band  directors  only. 
Others,  $1.50  per  copy. 
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MEDALLION  OVERTURE  (E),  Har¬ 
old  M.  Johnson — Medallion  is  a  short 
overture  Intended  for  Class  D  bands.  The 
number  Is  easy  and  predominantly  mel¬ 
odic  in  character.  The  Introductory  mar¬ 
tial  strain  soon  gives  way  to  a  lively  waltz 
tune.  This,  in  turn,  is  followed  by  the 
"Andante”  section,  carried  by  the  wood¬ 
wind  section.  A  spirited  march  in  2/4 
time  brings  the  overture  to  a  cheerful 
conclusion.  There  are  no  sixteenth  notes 
and  only  the  simplest  rhythm  figures  are 
used.  Pub. — C.  F.  $4.00.  Sym  Bd  $6.00.  A 
full  score  is  available  for  this  number. 
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The  Old  Timer 


AMERICAN  UNIFORM  COMPANY 
134  SO.  ELEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 


For  our  "All  Time-Old  Time”  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  month,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
the  march  “Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution”  by  Lampe.  The  number  is  not 
used  too  often  and  will  seem  like  a  new 
addition  to  your  library.  The  selection 
will  long  live  as  one  of  the  best  marches 
— it  is  moderately  difficult  and  really 
sounds  big.  I’m  sure  you  will  like  it.  Pub. 
—MPH.  FI  Bd  $1.00. 
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Mr.  Gould  Learns 
about  Guitars 
in  Mexico 

,  (Beffina  on  page  37) 
the  string  instruments  did  much  to  round 
out  the  tone  of  the  soft  woodwinds  used 
for  the  basic  harmonic  accompaniment. 

In  the  Mexican  bands  and  orchestras, 
the  percussion  section  is  very  frequently 
coiored  with  the  captivating  tone  or  sound 
of  the  maracas,  or  gourds,  and  the  casta¬ 
nets.  These  instruments  add  a  peculi.ir 
native  flavor  to  the  music  of  Mexico  much 
as  do  chili  and  red  pepper  season  the 
foods  the  Mexican  eat. 

One  thing  that  impressed  me  very 
favorably  in  the  set-up  of  the  average 
Mexican  concert  band  was  the  fact  that 
the  snare  drum  was  not  overworked  as 
it  so  often  is  in  this  country.  Whiie  in 
Saltiiio,  in  northern  Mexico,  it  was  my 
priviiege  to  direct  the  ofliciai  State  Band 
of  Coahuila  in  a  coupie  of  concerts. 
The  band  had  a  bass  drum  and  a  pair 
of  tympani  but  no  snare  drums.  When 
I  spoke  to  him  concerning  this  matter,  the 
reguiar  director  indicated  that  he  did 
not  particularly  care  for  snare  drums  in 
a  concert  band.  After  directing  his  well 
balanced  organization  a  few  times,  I 
was  likewise  content  to  get  along  without 
snare  drum  players. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  too  often  we 
use  our  snare  drums  to  cover  up  the 
weaknesses  of  intonation  in  our  bands — 


Valley  Forge  graduates  are  leaders  in 
Peace  as  they  were  in  War.  Coll.  Prep 
&  Jr.  Coll.  Ages  12-20.  Small  personal¬ 
ized  classes;  guidance  &  testing  bureau; 
reading  clinic.  Distinguished  faculty.  All 
varsity  sports,  swimming.  Intramural 
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buildings.  Motorized  Field  Artillery, 
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and  this  they  will  do  when  played  too 
strongly.  Would  It  not  be  much  better 
to  depend  upon  the  majestic  tones  of 
the  kettle-drums  to  ennoble  the  percussion 
section.  The  kettle-drums  in  the  hands  of 
an  artist  player  can  produce  all  the 
rolls  we  need  In  our  handpieces  and 
at  the  same  time  the  tone  produced  is 
much  more  agreeable  and  easier  to 
listen  to  over  prolonged  periods  of  time. 
The  snare  drum  can  become  very  mono¬ 
tonous  when  overworked.  If  It  were  used 
more  sparingly  and  chiefly  in  big  cli¬ 
maxes,  in  my  opinion  It  would  be  much 
more  telling  in  Its  effectiveness. 

Sometimes  in  the  past,  I  have  observed 
the  attitude,  on  the  part  of  some  Ameri¬ 
cans,  that  all  that  is  good  in  music, 
in  bands,  orchestras,  etc.,  is  in  the  United 
States  only.  I  wish  only  that  some  of 
those  who  believe  thus  could  have  heard 
some  of  the  flne  musical  organisations 
that  it  was  my  privilege  to  hear  this 
past  summer  in  Mexico.  In  Saltillo,  In 
the  state  of  Coahuila  In  northern  Mexico, 
a  city  of  about  70,000  inhabitants,  I 
found  a  flne  symphony  orchestra  of  more 
than  fifty  players  which  presented  fre¬ 
quent  concerts  in  a  large  hall  to  capacity 
crowds  of  enthusiastic  listeners.  And  the 
orchestra  did  not  always  play  the  easiest 
numbers  in  Its  repertoire.  Among  the 
works  I  heard  were  the  Conceiqo  in 
E  minor  for  Violin  and  Orch.  by  Mendel¬ 
ssohn,  the  Concerto  No.  1  for  Plano  by 
Chopin,  The  Overture  to  Tannhauser  bv 
Wagner,  the  Tschaikowsky  4th  Symphony, 
etc.  These  works  were  not  played  poorly 
either,  despite  the  fact  that  the  orchestra 
was  largely  made  up  of  business  and 
professional  men,  such  as  doctors,  law¬ 
yers,  etc.  from  the  community.  These  men 
played  like  true  artists  do. 

In  Mexico  City,  one  would  expect  to 
find  fine  musical  organisations  but  I 
must  confess  that  I  was  quite  surprised 
to  find  that  there  were  two  large  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  giving  concerts  at  the 
same  time  in  different  halls  each  Sunday, 
and  this  during  August  which  is  normally 
considered  the  slack  season  in  music ! 
Since  I  could  not  attend  .two  concerts  at 
the  same  time,  I  had  to  choose  which 
one  to  attend.  As  a  consequence,  one  Sun¬ 
day,  I  attended  the  concert  by  the  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  of  the  National  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mexico  given  In  the  Palacio  de 
Bellas  Artes  and  the  next  Sunday  I 
heard  the  concert  given  by  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  Orchestra  of  Mexico  ir.  the  Palacio 
Chino.  Both  orchestras  were  superb  or¬ 
ganisations  of  probably  some  elghty-flve 
or  ninety  players  each.  Incidentally  the 
concert  In  the  Palacio  de  Bellas  Artes 
was  under  the  direction  of  Benjamin 
Swalin,  as  guest  conductor,  from  North 
Carolina. 

I  am  convinced,  as  the  result  of  my 
experiences  this  summer,  that  we  band 
and  orchestra  directors  in  the  United 
States  have  much  to  learn  from  our 
friends  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  By  th<> 
occasional  inclusion  of  a  few  Latin 
American  selections  In  our  band  pro¬ 
grams  by  the  use  now  and  then  of  a 
few  guitars,  mandolins,  zithers,  maracas, 
castanets,  etc.,  by  the  elimination  now 
and  then  of  snare  drums  and  the 
addition  in  their  place  of  other  i>ercussiiin 
Instruments  of  Spanish  propensities,  by 
the  judicious  u.se  of  all  these  devices  at 
the  proper  time  and  in  the  pmiier  place 
I  am  convinced  that  we  can  do  much 
to  help  liven  up  our  programs  and  make 
the  instrumentation  of  our  bands  more 
colorful  and  more  attractive  to  those 


listeners  who  from  time  to  time  atteik 
our  programs. 

I  know  that  I  personally  will  nevw 
again  frown  upon  a  guitar,  a  mandolin.] 
a  zither,  or  a  banjo  as  a  legHimau 
member  of  a  symphonic  concert  band. 
Having  heard  how  effectively  these  instru¬ 
ments  are  being  employed  in  the  Aim 
bands  in  Mexico.  I  cannot  help  but  be  a 
most  enthusiastic  sponsor  for  their  in¬ 
clusion  very  frequently  in  our  own  sym¬ 
phonic  concert  bands. 

See  you  next  month ! 


Trade  Winds 


New  Bassoon  Descends 
To  Low  A 

Believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  In 
America,  a  new  bassoon  introduced  by 
Jack  Linton  at  the  Music  Industries  Trade 
Show  in  New  York  captured  the  Intereit 
of  many  double  reed  artists  and  musk 
dealers  at  the  Linton  exhibit. 

At  first,  it  is  the  unusual  beauty  and 
grace  of  the  added  length  of  this  new 
bassoon  that  catches  the  eye — ^but  upon 
handling  and  testing,  the  real  tonal  ex¬ 
pression  calls  up  a  new  experience  for  Its 
u.ser.  Outstanding,  is  the  fact  that  it  Is 
now  possible  to  descend  to  low  A  and 
accompanying  this  descent  the  traditional 
rawness  of  other  low  tones  such  as  low  B 
and  B  flat  give  way  to  a  new  richness 
and  beauty  that  can  be  compared  in  many 
ways  to  the  effect  obtained  by  low  E  flat 
In  the  full  Boehm  system  clarinet. 

With  the  exception  of  the  added  key 
for  the  low  A,  no  other  changes  either  in 
key  or  bocals  have  been  made.  The  same 
reed  and  accessories  are  used. 

The  instrument  was  produced  by  Mr. 
Linton  after  several  months  work  In  the 
new  Linton  factory  in  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


DRUMMERS:  Snare  drum-demonstrator  $iJ.S0, 
beiry  duty  drum  stand  $4.50,  zipper  covers 
14.00,  drum  cases,  with  tray  $9.00,  floor  tom 
with  stand  $35.00,  field  drums  $19.50,  pair  15' 
Zildjian  cymbals  $33.00,  orchestra  hells  with 
stand  $30.00,  vibraphone  $165.00,  portable  xylo- 
dione  $50.00.  Sistek  Music  Co.,  4628  Broadway, 
^vcland,  Ohio. 

STRING  INSTRUMENTS:  All  demonstrat¬ 
ors,  bass  viol — swelled  back  $125.00,  (Chully 
Jaduon)  5  string  model  $225.00,  zipper  bass 
covers  $14.00,  bass  stand  $7.00,  bows  $7.00  up, 
G  string  $1.00,  D  string  $1.50,  cello  $50.00,  zip¬ 
per  cover  $10.00,  violin  outfits  $15.00  up. 
Sistek  Music  Co.,  46i28  Broadway,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. _ 

TRUMPETS:  New,  —  demonstrators.  Wm. 
Frank  $100.00.  York  $90.00.  Getzen  $70.00. 
Grand  Rapids  $60.00.  Sistek  Special  $37.50. 
CORNETS:  Rebuilt  King  Master  model  $95.00. 
Olds  $95.00.  Jay  Silver  Cornet  $35.00.  Sistek 
Music  Co.,  4628  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
BAND  INSTRUMENTS:  Baritone  $85.00, 
Trombone  $55.00,  French  Horn  $120.00,  Sousa- 
shone  $275.00,  all  gold  lacquered.  Sistek  Music 
Co.,  4628  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

DRUMS  —  ACCESSORIES:  W.F.L.  pearl 
chrome  drum  outfit  $440.00  value,  closeout 
$250.00,  student  outfit,  at  $85.00,  both  are  new 
window  samples.  Pair  Bongas  $25.00,  12'  Cym¬ 
bal  ^.00,  Hi  Hat  sock  pedal  $9.00,  drummers 
leat  $9.00.  1  pair  brushes  &  1  pair  sticks,  both 
(or  $1.25.  Bass  drum  zipper  cover  $9.00,  drum 
else  $9.00.  Sistek  Music  Co.,  4628  Broadway, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. _ 

ELECTRIC  GUITARS— AMPLIFIERS:  Ha¬ 
waiian  guitar  with  floor  stand  $35.00.  (3-Input 
amplifier  $60.00,  can  be  used  for  accordion  and 
orchestra.)  Accordion  pick  ups  at  $15.00,  Epi- 
phone- Blond  Triumph — with  case — demonstrator 
$165.00.  Sist^  Music  Co.,  4628  Broadway, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. _ 

RECONDITIONED  cornets,  trumpets  $42.50, 
up.  Hundreds  to  choose  from.  Tromlmnes  M7.50, 
up.  Boehm  system  Bjy  clarinets  $52.50,  up.  Alto 
saxophones  ^4.50,  up.  Alto  horns,  mellophones 
$45.00,  up.  Baritone  horns  $72.50,  up.  Upright 
Basses  $97.50,  up.  French  horns  $97.50,  up. 

Huadreds  upon  hundreds  of  good  useable  school 
instruments  to  choose  from  at  Bargain  Prices. 
LeBlanc  silverplated  bass  clarinet  outfit  $245.00. 
Cabart  Boehm  system  alto  clarinet  outfit  $165.00. 
York  goldlacquered  Eb  sousaphone  $245.00. 
Blessing  silverplated  B  Bb  sousaphone  $265.00. 
Moennig  Heckel  system  Bassoon  $325.00.  Kohlert 
military  oboe  $65.00.  Kohlert  coiuervatory  oboe 
$175.00.  Buffet  conservatory  English  horn 
$285.00.  Buescher  silverplated  tenor  saxophone 
$145.00.  Selmer  American  silverplated  baritone 
saxophone  with  stand  $135.00.  Conn  silverplated 
Bass  saxophone  with  stand  $167.50.  Jenkins 
silverplated  C  melody  saxophone  outfit  $39.50. 
Set  of  Leedy  hand  tuned  tympani  with  woo<l 

cases  $185.00.  Shopworn  Glockenspiel  outfit 
$39.50.  Conn  goldlacquered  Double  French  horn 
outfit  $245.00.  Deagan  No.  844  3  octave  xylo¬ 
phone  $67.50.  Deagan  No.  870  3  octave  xylo¬ 

phone  on  wheels  $125.00.  Deagan  No.  62,  3)^ 
•ctave  Imperial  Marimba  $295.00.  Ludwig  25^ 
octave  white  ducco  vibraphone  with  fibre  carry¬ 
ing  cases  $275. SO.  Used  Violin  Outfits  $14.50, 
up.  Used  Viola  Outfits  $29.50,  up.  Used  Cellos 
$37.50,  up.  Write  us  your  band  preb'ems  as 
*e  carry  thousands  of  reconditioned  good  value 
nstruments  in  stock.  Write  for  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 

446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Two  Tenor  Saxopuorit*  $90.00 
each.  Two  E-flat  basses  $50.00  each.  Plenty 
clarinets,  trumpets.  Harvey  Class,  3609  Stoer, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. _ 

for  SALE:  LEBLANC  B-flat  clarinet.  De¬ 
luxe  case  $175.00.  Martin  E-flat  alto  Saxo¬ 
phone,  combination  case  $175.00.  Both  A-1  con¬ 
dition.  Robert  Stibs,  1419  E.  8th  St.,  Michigan 

City,  Ind. _ 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS:  All  instruments  like 
new,  Martin  Committee  Model  trumpet  $110: 
King  Trumpet,  $90.00;  Olds  Trombone,  $95.00; 
Kii^  Mellophone,  $80.00 ;  Buescher  bell  font 
baritone  in  nag,  $90.00 ;  King  upright  baritone, 
brais,  in  case,  $95.00 ;  Kohlert  wood  clarinet, 
french  case  $95.00 ;  Barklee  wood  clarinet 
y  10.00;  Selmer  metal  clarinet,  two  piece  $95.00; 
Bell  lyre,  $30.00;  Fontaine  flute.  Key  of  C. 
$90.00;  (Tonn  Metal  piccolo.  Key  of  D,  $90.00; 
Harwood  Piccolo,  Key  of  C,  $50.00;  York  Tenor 
Sax,  $9S.(ra;  Selmer  Wood  oboe,  $195.00;  used 
■octal  clarinet,  $40.00,  up;  trumpets  and  cornet, 
$35.00,  up;  3  octave  marimba,  $45.00;  Drums, 
violins  bargain  prices.  300  instruments  to  choose 
jom.  Send  for  our  list.  Crestline  Music  Shop, 
Crestline,  Ohio. 


MEYER’S  PREVIEW  OF  BARCiAINS 
(Catalog)  Fall  and  Winter  Edition  1949  is  now 
ready  for  mailing.  It’s  different— it’s  new.  It 
will  pay  you  to  see  our  catalog  before  buying. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

HUNDREDS  OF  GUARANTEED  school 
tested  and  approved  band  and  orchestra  instru¬ 
ments,  both  new  and  rebuilt,  ready  for  immediate 
delivery.  Our  warehouse  is  loaded  with  famous 
name  brand  instruments  and  accessories.  All  at 
new  low  prices.  Take  advantage  of  the  unusual 
savings  now  possible  by  purchasing  from  Meyer’s. 

LARGE  SELECTION  of  sousaphones,  bell 
front  and  upright  bass  horns,  mellophones,  single 
and  double  French  horns,  bell  front  and  upright 
aho  and^  baritone  horns,  clarinets,  cornets, 
trum$>ets, '  saxophones,  Heckel  and  conservatory 
bassoons,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  English  horns, 
conservatory  and  military  oboes,  flutes,  piccolos, 
tympani,  vibraphones,  cymbals,  chimes  and  ce¬ 
lestes. 

NEW  SCHOOL  BUDGET  PAYMENT 
PLAN  and  RENTAL  PURCHASE  PLAN 
NOW  AVAILABLE.  Write  us  for  details  and 
about  your  requirements. 

ANNOUNCING  “A  NEW  POLICY.”  We 
will  ship  on  10  day  approval. 

MEYER’S  SPECIALIZES  in  equipping 
school  bands  and  orchestras.  Let  a  specialist 
quote  you  on  your  requirements.  From  ”A 
Single  Instrument  to  a  Whole  Band.”  Will  ship 
same  day  as  order  is  received. 

MEYER’S  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE  CO. 
454-L  Michigan  Avenue  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


ATTENTION:  School  Boards,  —  Shoppers,— 
just  glance  at  the  various  instrument  inserts 
listed  below  for  really  true  values, — or  write 
your  needs  to  Sistek  Music  Co.,  4628  Broad¬ 
way,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (Serving  the  Musician  for 
the  last  45  years.) 

ORDER  MUSIC — reeds,  oil,  strings,  etc.  25 
clarinet  reeds  $5.00.  Write  for  other  specials. 
Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments.  Agents 
Wanted.  Open  account  or  C.O.D.  Goble  Music 
Mart,  134  E.  Washington,  Ft.  Wayne  2,  Ind. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 

REED  INSTRUMENT  BUYS:  rebuilt  metal 
clarinets — $45.00,  flute  $50.00,  King  alto  sax 
$75.00,  Cleveland  tenor  sax  $115.00,  following 
demonstrator,  new, — Ebonite  or  metal  clarinets 
$65.00,  wood  clarinets  $75.00,  burnished  sil¬ 
ver  flute  $80.00,  Conservatory  oboe  $160.00,  alto 
clarinet  $260.00,  bass  clarinet  $295.00,  gold  lac¬ 
quer  alto  sax  $175.00,  tenor  sax  $185.00,  com¬ 
bination  sax  &  clarinet  case  $25.00,  clarinet 
cases  $6.50,  sax  stand  $3.50,  double  2  sax  & 
clarinet  $5.50,  Sistek  Music  Co.,  4628  Broadway, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

NEW :  Famous  French  instruments.  Oboes  full 
plateau  $325.00 ;  Bassoons,  full  Heckel  system 
$435.00.  Bass  clarinets  with  low  E5  $325.00.  Fa¬ 
mous  French  saxophones,  alto  $195.00;  tenors 
$215.00,  Clarinets  (wood)  $92.00.  Double  French 
Homs  $299.00;  metal  clarinets  $65.00;  Vibra- 

C hones  $185.00.  Wilwerk  valve  oil  40c,  nothing 
etter.  Dozen  $3.00.  Everything  for  the  band, 
orchestra,  corps.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ray¬ 
burn  Music,  267  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS  repaired  and  refinished. 
Specialists  on  bass  horns.  Gold  and  silver  plat¬ 
ing,  lacquering.  Polished,  satin  and  sandblast 
finishes.  Valve  rebuilding.  Fast  guaranteed  ser%’- 
ice.  Estimates  furnished.  Handling  work  for 
Dealers  all  over  the  South.  Write  for  ■'FREE" 
price  list.  Lewis  Plating  Company,  237  Trinity 
Ave.,  S.  W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. _ _ 

UNIFORMS 

FOR  SALE;  45  complete  Gabardine  Band 
Uniforms.  Blue  with  Gold.  Fifteen  dollars  each 
if  all  are  purchased.  Rifle  Band  Mothers.  Edna 
M.  Johnson,  President,  Rifle,  Colorado. 


FOR  SALE:  45  whipcord  band  uniforms.  $150. 
Red  trousers,  white  trim.  Red,  double  breasted 
coats,  white  citation  cords.  Red  military  caps, 
white  web  belts,  black  ties,  white  spats.  40  red 
band  capes,  gray  lining.  Red  oversea  caps.  $25. 
Arden  Yockey,  Norton  High  School,  Rouite  1, 
Barberton,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  School  band  uniforms;  60  dark 
royal  blue,  white  braided  trim;  25  light  royal 
blue,  white  braided  trim;  excellent  condition. 
Caps  included.  $300.00  for  the  lot  or  $4.00  each 
separately.  Phone  or  write  C.  R.  Hunting,  Des 
Plaines,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE:  44  navy  blue,  wool  whipcord,  mil¬ 
itary  style  uniforms,  and  caps.  Mixed  grade  and 
high  school  sizes.  35  Sam  Browne  belts.  3  ex¬ 
tra  coats.  Floyd  B.  Wilson,  Morris  High  School, 
Morris,  Illinois. 


See  Next  Page  for  More  Interesting  Bargains 


MRS.  J.  STROM  THURMOND,  w!f«  of  th«  Govornor  of  South  Carolina,  is  shown 
complimtntin9  the  crack  YaHow^acket  Concert  Band  of  Andrews  (S.C.)  High  School 
on  its  parformanca  at  the  caracnonios  opening  to  traffic  tho  new  million-dollar  La 
Nud's  Ferry  Bridge  on  Highway  511  near  Charleston.  Part  of  the  crowd  of  5,000 
calabrants  who  attandad  the  bridge  opening  are  shown  crowded  about  Mrs.  Thur¬ 
mond  and  the  band.  Standing  basida  the  Governor's  wife  (white  uniform)  is  Yellow- 
jackat  Band  Director  Harrison  Elliott  who  also  is  Instrumental  Chairman  of  the  Sixth 
(S.C.)  District  High  School  Music  Fastival  and  Editor  of  SOUTH  CAROLINA  MUSI¬ 
CIAN,  official  publication  of  the  S.C.  Music  Educators  Association. 
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Classified  Continued 


UNIFORMS  CONT. 


(SIXTY)  Navy  Blue  (Lapels)  band  coats,  caps, 
citation  gold  cords,  leather  belts  $240.00.  (20) 

new  coats  (juveniles)  $20.00.  Thirty  new  gold 
purple  mess  jackets  (juveniles)  $50.00.  Fifty 
white  Palm  Beach  coats  $50.00.  Band  caps 
made  to  your  order  $3.00.  Majorette  costumes, 
assorted  colors,  sizes  $5.00.  Shakos,  assorted  col¬ 
ors  $4.00.  Beautiful  drum  majors  outfit  tall  40 
$20.60.  Like  new  doublebreast  tuxedo  suits 
$30.00  all  sizes.  Full  dress  suits  (tails)  $30.00, 
shirts  $2.50,  ties  $1.00,  shirt  dickey  —  $1.00. 
Minstrel  wigs  new  $2.00.  Orchestra  coats,  white 
shawl  collar  doublebreast  $8.00,  white  peak  lapel 
coats  $4.00  cleaned,  pressed.  Tuxedo  trousers, 
every  size  $6.00-$7.00.  Leaders  coats  assorted 
colors,  sizes  $8.06.  Forty  blue  red  capes,  40 
caps  $100.00.  Blue  velvet  curtain  (9x27)  $75.00. 
Kayon  silk  curtain  (8.5x26)  color  golden  green, 
$35.00.  Maroon  gold  rayon  curtain  (8.5x36) 
$65.00.  Red  gold  mess  jackets  (new)  35  — 
$115.00.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted,  Chicago,  Ill. 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS  —  made  by  first  bassoonist. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  Tested,  $1.00  each  post¬ 
paid,  no  c.o.d.,  minimum  2  reeds.  Louis 
Pietrini,  35-29 — 72nd  st.,  Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 


BASSOON  REEDS — The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists  for 
their  satisfactory  service  are  again  available, 
made  from  that  fine  quality  genuine  French  Cane. 
4 — Reeds  $3.80;  $11  doz.  John  E.  Ferrell  (New 
address),  9523  Erie  Drive,  St.  Louis  County, 
Affton  23,  Mo.  (Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Orchestra.) 

OBOE  REEDS,  made  from  imported  cane.  Qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  $1.00  each;  85c  plus  old  tubes. 
Try  them.  Also  E  horn  reeds.  Russell  Saunders, 
Box  157,  Elkhart.  Indiana. _ 

MAXIM  OBOE  REEDS:  Handmade,  se¬ 
lected  cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect 
pitch,  packed  individually,  $1.25;  3  for  $3.25; 
formerly  Philadelphia  ^mphony,  Goldman  Band, 
Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx, 
New  York. 

REEDS-OBOES:  I  will  make  your  reeds  as 
perfect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch : 
$1.50  each,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used  oboes 
and  English  horns,  Loree  and  other  makes.  Reed 
making  materials.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard 
Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 


MAKING  CONT. 

OBOE  REEDS:  Handmade  from  best  French 
cane.  Easy  blowing.  True  pitch.  Top  perform¬ 
ance.  $1.25  each.  J.  Ruth,  3145  N.  Lawndale 
Ave.,  Chicago  18,  Illinois. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. _ 

WE  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENTS.  Highest  prices  for  all  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  instruments. 

ESPECIALLY  WANT  SOUSAPHONES. 
BASS  HORNS,  BARITONE  HORNS,  BASS 
CLARINETS,  VALVE  TROMBONES.  BASS 
Trombones,  as  well  as  all  other  instruments. 

WRITE  OR  SEND  us  your  instrument  for 
the  highest  cash  or  trade-in  appraisal.  We  will 
pay  transportation  charges. 

MEYER’S  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE  CO. 
454-L  Michigan  Avenue  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ _ 

SPECIALS:  Get  acquainted  with  Sistek’s  Val¬ 
ues,  music  stand  $2.25 — zipper  bag  free,  clarinet 
reeds — $1.25  doz.,  compare  at  20c.  Sistek  Music 

Co.,  4628  Broadway,  (Jleveland,  Ohio. _  _ 

BAND  LEADERS:  I’ll  make  you  Special, 
Original,  Professional,  Arrant^.-ments  of  any 
music,  new,  old,  original,  for  all  occasions  for 
your  individual  band,  solos,  ensembles,  or  for 
publication.  Special  prices,  quick  service.  Ed 

Chenette,  Watonga,  Oklahoma. _ ^ _ 

COMPOSERS:  Sell  Your  Music  —  I’H  arrange 
your  marches,  song  overtures,  etc.,  for  band, 
orchestra,  piano,  voice,  in  the  same  professional 
style  that  sold  my  music  to  Fischer,  Pro-art, 
Belwin,  Rubank,  Fillmore,  Schirmer,  Presser, 
Jenkins,  and  many  others.  Send  your  melody 
for  free  advice  and  special  prices.  Ed  Chenette, 

Watonga,  Oklahoma. _  _ 

TEACHER  sells  rare  phonograph  records.  Lists. 
E.  Hirschmann,  100  Duncan  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 

New  Jersey. _ 

FREE- — Catalogues:  New  Instruments  on  Trial 
Purchase  Plan,  Reconditioned  instruments.  String 
instruments  and  accessories.  Music  Dept.  Sup¬ 
plies  and  music  stands.  Jack  Spratt,  Old 

Greenwich,  Conn. _ 

FOR  SALE:  42  black  Sam  Brown  leather 
belts.  Excellent  condition.  Write  T.  N.  Lamb, 
Bendle  High  School,  Flint,  Michigan. 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MAI 
AOEMENT,  AND  CIRCULATION  REQL'Il 
BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OP  AUG 
24,  1»12,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  Of 
MARCH  S.  1»32.  AND  JULY  2.  1*41 

(Title  31,  United  States  Code,  Section  233) 
or  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  publish 
monthly  except  July  ft  August  at 
Chicago,  HI.,  for  Oct.  1.  1949. 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  pift.' 
Usher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  buslnti^ 
managers  are; 

Publisher,  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  PMt 
Co..  tS  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4.  HI. 

Editor,  Robert  L.  Shepherd. 

Managing  editor,  none. 

Business  manager,  Robert  L.  Shepherd. 

2.  The  owner  Is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpoiv: 
tion.  Its  name  and  address  must  be  statsi 
and  also  Immediately  thereunder  the  namii 
and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  w 
holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  •( 
stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  thi 
names  and  addresses  of  the  Individual  own«| 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  partnersh^ 
or  other  unincorporated  firm,  its  name  sal 
address,  as  well  as  that  of  each  individaal 
member,  must  be  given.) 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Pub.  Co.;  Robsit 
L.  Shepherd.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago  4, 
HI.:  M.  M.  Shepherd.  28  B.  Jackson  Bird, 
Chicago  4,  HI.;  Pearle  Shepherd  Wise.  ItM 
Walnut  St.,  San  Carlos,  Calif. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagssa 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holdlig 
I  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (It  then 
are  none,  so  state.) 

None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  Include,  In  casM 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  ap¬ 
pears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  ti 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  thi 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whoa 
such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the  statements  la 
the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant's  fnU 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  clrcumstanew 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  tha 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that , 
of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each  1^ 
sue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributaft 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  12  months  preceding  the 
date  shown  above  was;  (This  Information  Is 
required  from  dally,  weekly,  semiweekly,  and 
triweekly  newspapers  only.) 

(signed)  Robert  L.  Shephei# 
(Signature  of  publisher.) 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
19th  day  of  September,  1949. 

JAYNE  PA(2ZKOWSKI 
(SEAL)  0 

(My  commission  expires  Peb.  20,  1951)  , 


TRUMPET 


0  new  HIGH  STANDARD  in  Brass  InstrumenI 

.  .  .  tU  ^Aiccf 


$9850 


Frofwttiofiol  Quol* 
ity— cempUtt  with 
DpIwxp  Cot*,  ill* 
eluding  •xcitp  tox. 


CORNET 


TROMBONE 


LIFTON  CASES  FEATURE 


THE  GREAT  ARTISTS  ENDORSE  THE 


OBTAINABLE  AT  MUSIC  DEALERS 


The  extraordinary  demand  for  Getzen  Trumpets,  Com 
and  Trombones  is  simply  the  result  of  offering  better  inst 
merits  at  lower  price.  An  unbeatable  combination! 

Exceptionally  rich  in  tone,  beautiful  in  design  and  con* 
struction  features,  Getzen  instruments  have  become  finl 
phoice  with  professional  musicians  and  students  alike. 

Investigate  —  you  are  urged  to  compare.  We  stress  com* 

{>arison!  See  for  yourself  the  better  quality  in  Getzen’s  at 
ower  cost.  Every  instrument  factory  guaranteed  for  li/d 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  for  free  folder  and  name  of  nearest  dealer, 

- 

j  THE  GETZEN  COMPANY  , 

I  429  E.  Canave  Straat,  Elkhern,  Wiicontin  I 

I  I 

I  Please  send  free  folder  and  name  of  nearest  Getzen  dealer. 


rsym 


City,  State.. 


3  PLY  VENEER  THROUGHOUT 


INSTRUMENT  CASES!. 


WHO  SELL  "QUALITY  CASES’ 


Please  metition  TUB  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisemente  in  this  magaeine  October,  IWt 
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